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LONDON, THE CINDERELLA OF THE CITIES. 


A HALL FOR THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND A NEW EMBANKMENT. 


BY JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“OR eighteen years the greatest, the 

healthiest and the wealthiest city 

in the world has been without a 

civic habitation worthy of its ancient settle- 

ment and honoured name. ‘The size of 

London, its power, utility and dignity, 

have not yet secured adequate expression 

in embodied brick, chiselled stone, or 
fashioned bronze. 

London has been too long the Cinderella 
of the cities in the matter of municipal 
recognition. Like poor Cinderella, her 
County Council has to work and live in 
the basement dwellings of Spring Gardens. 
Her sisters, the Borough Councils and the 
City Corporation, feast or junket in the 
Guildhall and Mansion House, or disport 
themselves in the numerous ‘Town Halls 
and other buildings that have been granted 
to them by the grace of Parliament or 
the cheerful consent of their constituent 
ratepayers. ‘The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and ‘Thames Conservancy without 
comment have installed themselves in 
riparian palaces, so that with greater ease 
they can do their lesser work. Only the 
Council is to be without a home and exist 
in lodgings. 

Battersea has secured a fine ‘Town Hall, 
— is about to open its Municipal 
Buildings, Lambeth is now building its 
Council House ; and in every one of the 
twenty-nine Boroughs new ‘Town Halls, 
renovations and enlargements of the old 
Vestry Halls are being carried out, so that 
in new homes, under new conditions, 
larger, more public, and therefore purer 
environment, the ancient banalities of 
decaying bumbledom will disappear for 
ever. 


HEDLEY FITYTON. 


I have always believed that the rabbit- 
warren habitation of the War Office is to a 
great extent responsible for the mazy con- 
duct of that department, and the hazy 
sense of duty it has towards the country 
that has tolerated its secrecy and inepti- 
tude, which to some extent is due to the 
mole-like burrowing and underground 
character of its old official habitation 
soon to be discarded for the new million- 
pound building in Parliament Street. 
Cellar dwellings are now prohibited in 
the slums; basement tenements are notori- 
ously responsible for low health and lower 
morals. Converting private houses into 
official quarters is costly, secretive, and 
demoralising ; and in the interest of health 
of staff, efficient, vigorous and above all, 
honest public work, the size, situation, 
accessibility, openness and publicity of 
public buildings, make war against idle- 
ness, overlapping, red-tape, nepotism, 
favouritism and jobbery. 

The bold policy of banks, insurance 
offices and large commercial houses having 
prominent sites, adequate space, hand 
some exteriors and internal attractiveness, 
stimulates a joy of work in staff, an order 
in business, and a supreme command of 
organisation impossible in low, mean and 
disorderly habitations, which but for high 
ideals of public duty would drag down the 
average public man charged by popular 
vote with a city’s government. 

This has been recognised and practised 
by private enterprise, and everywhere but 
in London municipal administration has 
built a suitable habitation, and in so doing 
founded a public-spirited name. 

And now London, through its County 
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Council, is asking for a civic building, a 
municipal home, an administrative office 
in which to strenuously carry on the 
multiplex duties that are entrusted to it 
for the good government of mighty 
London. 

For over ten years the Council has 
pressed its claim ; for all that period the 
health, time, and fruitful energy of its 
councillors and staff have been “ cribbed, 
cabined, confined”; and to some extent 
its work has suffered by the lack of central- 
ised, spacious, and well-equipped offices. 

Compared with the Hotel de Ville in 
Paris, Spring Gardens is a slum. Con- 
trasted with those of Berlin, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Birmingham, or Liverpool, the 
London County Council offices are insani- 
tary areas, costly, squalid, inconvenient—a 
reproach to London, a danger to the staff. 
‘The work of the Council is now attempted 
or carried on in thirty separate blocks of 
dwellings in seventeen distinct and sepa- 
rate streets, for which the rent is equivalent 
to £40,000 a year,and which embracesome 
sixty separate houses, large cr small, on 
short building leases, that have to be expen- 
sively altered and adapted for use, only to 
benefit the owner when the Council has 
either to go or to pay a larger rent ; and 
at the end of all the ratepayer owns 
nothing of permanent value for the high 
rents, renovation, and improvement of 
some one else’s property. ‘This scattered 
accommodation, these detached caravan- 
serais of offices, runs into about 550 rooms 
occupied by 1700 officers, 400 being 
located in the main building, 1300 in out- 
offices. ‘The Clerk of the Council has his 
staff in four separate buildings, Comp- 
troller in three, Engineer in three, and 
Architect in seven, disconnected except by 
tortuous passages, mean approaches, irri- 
tating obstructions, and several of them 
in noisome surroundings, 

Patient, submissive, tolerant to an in- 
tolerable degree, the Council has_ prac- 
tically unanimously, irrespective of party, 
decided, for the good government of 
London, to secure a new home away from 
the old site, which is now neither suitable, 
sufficient, nor available for its ever-in- 
creasing work and its multiplying respon- 
sibilities. ‘The only people against it are 
some councillors who are seeking seats in 
Parliament, and who fear to face their 
political constituents with the wrongfully 
alleged additional cost. The other section 
who oppose are the meaner spirits who, 
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whilst grumbling at the squalid accom- 
modation they now have, cannot rise to 
the higher yet permanently cheaper duty 
of finding a new home fora young, incor- 
ruptible, and growing body, carrying on 
the civic regeneration of an ancient 
community according to modern methods, 
with lofty yet efficient ideals. ‘These 
municipal troglodytes, civic Cyreneans, 
and paleolithic Bumbles are an insignifi- 
cant tribe to whom London has_ not 
listened and Parliament will not lend a 
willing ear. ‘The reasons for this County 
Hall are obvious to those who know 
london government, are acquainted with 
the municipal facts, and the civic trend of 
metropolitan local government. Whatever 
bodies are abolished, and this is urgently 
needed in some cases in London—which 
ever bodies are absorbed, and this is 
desirable—the necessity for a powerful 
central municipal Council, as the Royal 
Commission on London ‘Traffic proves, 
increases every day. 

The experience of the old London 
Vestries, the new Borough Councils, the 
superfluous Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
the undesirable Water Board, the un- 
necessary Boards of Guardians,—all these 
facts point toa powerful, discreet, capable, 
imaginative, popular County Council, 
adequately housed in a suitable building 
on the appropriate banks of the river 
Thames. And as the present Council is 
being evicted from Spring Gardens, Parlia- 
ment would not have it at the Adelphi site, 
and the timid refused to have it in Parlia- 
ment Street, where better could it be 
placed than on the spacious plot of ground 
now occupied by dingy wharf, none too 
pleasant factory, and, I say it with some 
sorrow, the fine workshop of my old 
employer Peter Brotherhood on_ the 
Surrey side of the river? 

The river on the north, a public terrace 
intervening between a fine embankment 
and the County Hall. ‘This structure 
should be a solid, massive, dignified, 
useful building bounded on the south by 
Belvedere Road, improved as a relief ap- 
proach to Waterloo Station from Westmin- 
ster Bridge for the western traffic that now 
obstructs the south-east corner of Bridge. 
On the west St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
opposite to the Houses of Parliament, 
enhancing the beauty and view of that 
great pile. 

In keeping with the Abbey, New 
Scotland Yard, and forming in the new 
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The river side, where the new Embankment would begin, 
A drawing by Hedley Fitton, 
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structural approaches changed amenities 
and nobler environment, a great riverside 
embellishment, useful, yet ornamental. 
Ranking appropriately, yet modestly, with 
Greenwich Hospital, Lambeth Palace, 
the Houses of Parliament, Custom House, 
Chelsea Hospital, Hampton Court— 
buildings that survive to us as worthy and 
monumental reminders of the days when 
the River Thames was the chief, as it was, 
and as it must again be, the widest, 
cleanest, prettiest, quietest thoroughfare 
in this great Metropolis. 

Looked at from the point of view of a 
great and beautiful riverside improvement, 
the embankment of the south side of the 
river ‘Thames (which a County Hall will 
pioneer), there is great scope for a fine 
and bold treatment of this present squalid 
spot. The best embankment in the 
world runs from Blackfriars to Westminster 
Bridge and the Houses of Parliament. 
This noble roadway will soon receive a 
handsome lengthening of its Victoria Tower 
Gardens, fronted as far as a new Lambeth 
Bridge by a new embankment wall and a 
riverside promenade backed with fine offices 
overlooking a garden that will occupy the 
land where the old houses and wharves 
now stand facing Lambeth Palace on the 
north side. From this garden there will 
be, when the County Hall is finished, a 
finer view of Houses of Parliament, 
Hospital, Lambeth Palace, and Council 
Offices than that which feasted the eye of 
Canaletto when he painted the Stangate 
shore in the years that are gone; a better 
view, even, than that which caught the artis- 
tic eye of Sir ‘Thomas More as he drifted 
with his daughter Margaret Roper past the 
Parliament he adorned, down on the ebb 
tide to his death, through Traitor’s Gate 
to the block at the Tower. 

Certainly the view from Westminster 
Bridge is now and will be still finer than 
when Wordsworth’s lines were written, 
when the Council’s work between Vaux- 
hall Bridge and Charing Cross is com- 
pleted, and the projected County Hall on 
the south side between Westminster and 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge leads to 
the Southern Embankment. This great 
improvement, which is slowly revealing 
itself, from the end of Abingdon Street 
to the Tate Gallery, has cost over a 
million of money, yet not a word has 
been said against it. On the ground of 


cost there is no case against a County Hall, 
By the time it is completed the London 
County Council will be paying for in- 
efficient, insufficient, short-lease property 
the sum of £60,coo perannum. Capitalise 
this annual rent-charge, and the cost of 
land and building is secured; put this 
amount into a fine freehold public build- 
ing, such as a Norman Shaw might design 
as his greatest work, and in so doing make 
a fit home for a greater city—a beautiful 
addition to a glorious south-side river front, 
in keeping with the great traditions of the 
northern side. 

Iam for a solid pile, less ornamental 
than Parliament—a massive building, yet 
withal fine to look upon—a structure that 
will fill with dignity and size the spacious 
spot that a great architect could erect upon 
one of the very best sites in South London. 
A building that will look as well for its 
purpose as the Custom House at Dublin 
does ; an edifice that shall stand upon the 
river with that ease, grace, and proportion 
with which Greenwich Hospital pleases 
the eye and ennobles the river bank : 
some worthy riverside supporter in grey 
stone of Somerset House ; an exalted and 
improving neighbour to St. ‘Thomas’s 
Hospital; a worthy companion to the 
great Gothic mass that Barry has given 
to us in Parliament House, and to which 
the new County Hall in no sense should 
be an unworthy neighbour. 

The Banqueting House in Parliament 
Street by Inigo Jones is an order of archi- 
tecture that would fill the spacious area 
on the southern side. 

We do not want alabaster steps, marble 
halls, nor a_ palace lifting to eternal 
summer ; but we do want a stately, solid, 
quiet, and useful Council home worthy of 
our river, cur city and its work. 

Whatever is done, public, Council, and 
architect must all co-operate in making 
the Ark of the Civitas of a free community 
fair to look upon and as worthy a reposi- 
tory of the municipal archives, the centre 
of civic activities, as Continental cities 
boast, and in erecting a fitting workshop 
for London’s devoted zediles, give space 
and encouragement to those municipal 
governors who have made London in 
eighteen years of their administration 
the municipai Mecca to which all civic 
pilgrims turn for instruction, example, and 
ideals in modern city government. 














The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 


Il.—_THE VALUE OF A STEAM BLOCKADE. 


ve R-R-R-M-M-N-N- !” went another 

deep-noted syren, and, for the 

twenty-fifth time within twenty- Great Law ! 
five minutes, Commander McTurk poked 
his long neck as far as it would go out 
into the fog, and then gave to the nervous 
quartermaster on the Pazs/ey’s upper bridge 


another change of course. 

The fog was a winter fog 
of the Yellow Sea, and it 
was icily cold; but for the 
twenty-fifth time the. stout 
Semitic gentleman in the 
fur coat wiped beads of 
perspiration away from his 
forehead. ‘‘ You'll drive her 
over the top of one of them 
yet,” he chattered. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” said 
McTurk, pleasantly. 
“Steady, on to your course, 
quartermaster.” 

“ And with picric acid for 
the larger part of our cargo, 
a collision would mean that 
we all blow to smithereens.” 

“You've said that twenty- 
five times already within the 
last two hours, and I knew 
it as well as you did from 
the word Go. Did you try 
those pills I gave you last 
night ?” 

“Tt isn’t the time to talk 
of patent medicines, Captain 
McTurk.” 

“Just as you please. I 
was only trying to shift the 
talk back to a subject that 
has amused you all the way 
from New York to the China 
Sea here. My dear Mosen- 
thal, how was I to guess that 
your liver—Six points  star- 
board, quartermaster—your 
liver had ceased to interest 
you ?” 

“Oh, if only I could be 
sure I should have the chance 





boat.” 


‘For the twenty-fifth time the 
stout Semitic gentleman in 
the fur coat wiped beads of 
perspiration away from his 
forehead.” 


of living on, with a worse liver than even 
a Strasbourg goose carries, 1’d be thankful. 


There’s another torpedo 


“Destroyer, by the loom of her. This 
fog magnifies—which reminds me that I 
must look about eight feet long, and that’s 


too tall for a Jap.” Com- 
mander McTurk drew an 
empty box to him and 
squatted down behind the 
rime-covered weather cloth 
—“If only I could make 
some guess at which way 
they’re steering it would be 
easier. ‘This is a_ regular 
quadrille. I suppose we 
must be navigating through 
a mine-field.” 

“A mine-field !” 
Mosenthal. 

“It is a very pretty evolu- 
tion, taking a mixed squadron 
of cruisers and torpedo boats 
and destroyers and _trans- 
ports, yes, especially trans- 
ports, through a mine-field, 
in a fog like a blanket. I 
know we’d be quite pleased 
at doing it in our own Navy. 
And these Japanese are pull- 
ing off the manceuvre without 
a_ hitch.” 

* But how do you know 
there’s no hitch? You can’t 
see a yard.” 

“You hear hitches if you 
make them over a mine- 
field,” McTurk suggested 
grimly. ‘Steady, as she 
goes, quartermaster.” 

Now, there is no getting 
over the fact that the ss. 
Paisley was at that moment 
in an extremely tight place, 
and no one realised the fact 
more thoroughly than that 
extremely cool and cheerful 
person John Kelly McTurk. 


groaned 


Copyright 1995 in the United States by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
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She was carrying a cargo mainly made 
up of picric acid from the McMechie 
Explosive Company’s works on the Hvud- 
son, to Port Arthurin China. Incidentally 
there was the Japanese steam blockade 
to be run, and it was frankly this that had 
lured Commander McTurk to accept the 
employment. 

He had been dining one night at Mr. 
Israel McMechie’s house in Newport, 
when the question of the effectiveness 
of a modern high-speed steam blockade 
was brought up by the host with a 
good deal of insistence. ‘“ Man,” said 
McMechie, with the broadest of Border 
accents, “Tl gie ye balloons and sub- 
marines if that'll tickle ye, but Tl no 
think it possible for any vessel that swims 
on the sairface to slip between the steam 
sentries those Japanese have posted 
ootside Porrt Arthur.” And to that text 
he stuck till the ladies went off to the 
drawing-room, and the port went round 
with a sigh of freedom. Mr. McMechie 
always forced the circulation of the port, 
to disprove the rumour that in earlier 
days he had been Mr. Israel Moses, a 
Hebrew of New York City. 

“There was a Miss Drummond,” said 
McTurk —“I wasn’t introduced to her, 
but I heard her name, and she sat down 
at the other end of the table there—she 
seemed very keen on this blockade busi- 
ness. How’s she interested, McMechie ? ” 

“‘ Merely sentimentally. Got no money 
init. Helen Drummond was what you 
Americans call ‘raised’ in Japan, and 
therefore naturally she sides with the Japs. 
She agrees with me that it is impossible 
to break through the blockade.” 

* And, of course,” said McTurk, with 
genial sarcasm, “‘ as you are both technical 
experts, and in a position to judge, your 
opinions are of great value.” 

“Man,” said McMechie, “is not the 
whole subject a ¢erra incognita? Now 
yee an ex-Navy officer yersel !” 

“T am an officer of the United States 
Navy,” said McTurk with quiet dignity, 
“and if I do happen to be on the 
Retired List, [ am none the less a 
member of the Service, and look forward 
to active employment again.” 

*€ Sairtainly, sairtainly ; you must excuse 
a layman for treading on your professional 
susceptibeelities. But what I wished to 
say was this. ‘lhe conditions of this 
blockade are new: the effectiveness ot 
the blockade is unproved; no one can 
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estimate its value with accuracy. 
still, I say it is effective.” 

‘“*T should like to bet you’re wrong.” 

“My boy, then you're in earnest, and 
Ill take the bet.” MeMechie was begin- 
ning to get excited and to wave the 
sternly repressed palm. Moreover, his 
borrowed Scotch was being overridden 
by an accent more native to him. “Do 
you think it is a thubject of professional 
interest ?” 

“Oh, it’s all that.”. Commander 
McTurk saw himself handing to the 
Secretary of the Navy Board at Washing- 
ton a private report on the Value of a 
Modern High-Speed Steam Blockade, by 
One Who Has ‘Tested It. He smacked 
his lips over the luscious prospect and 
reached for the port. “Oh, it’s chockfull 
of professional interest. But one can’t 
bring off an experiment without materials, 
and who’s going to provide me with a 
ship and cargo——a cargo, mind you, that’s 
to be ordered by Russia for prompt 
delivery at Port Arthur?” 

“Wait a thecond, my boy. Now, 
thuppothing you were offered command 
of thuch a boat, would you go?” It 
took Mr. MeMechie both palms in active 
vibration to illustrate this proposition. 

Commander McTurk was stung with a 
sudden spasm of caution. He glanced 
round the dinner table. All the men 
were listening. “Don’t you think we 
might drop the discussion now?” he 
suggested pointedly. 

“Oh, what's thaid here won't go 
further,” the host protested. ‘The 
question is, are you going to back up 
your words ? If you were offered a com- 
mand, as a United States naval officer, 
would you try to run the Port Arthur 
blockade ? ” 

“Great Glory! I 
would.” 

“Then, my boy, I'll thee that you shall 
have the job offered before this time to- 
morrow. And I'll bet you now $5009 
that you don’t deliver your cargo.” 

“Done,” said Commander McTurk. 

But it seemed 


But, 


should think I 


that the other men 
considered themselves under no vow of 
secrecy. Before he had been in the 


drawing-room five minutes a little dark- 
haired girl came up and said : “ I’ve heard 
of your bet, Captain McTurk. My name’s 
Helen Drummond, and I want you to 
know right here that if you mean to try 
and carry this blockade-running through, 





“There was a curve of her figure, a brightness in her eye, and a colour in her cheek that 
fascinated him.” 
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I shall do all within my power to have 
you stopped or captured.” 

McTurk stared down at her. “At any 
rate let me thank you for your frank- 
ness,” he said. 

*T can’t understand how an American 
officer can bear to wrong the Japanese in 
this way.” 

“JT think you misunderstand the pro- 
position, It arose merely out of an 
academic discussion as to the value of 
the present blockade. If you'll believe 
me, Miss Drummond, I can assure you 
I’d every bit as soon run a Japanese cargo 
through a Russian blockading fleet ; and 
I feel sure,” he added, with a bow, “I 
should then have a far surer prospect of 
success.” 

Helen Drummond bit her lip. “I 
suppose you know what your cargo will 
be ?” 

“ Not a bit ; and, to tell the truth, that is 
a matter of supreme indifference to me.” 

“ Mr. McMcchie runs a chemical works 
where they make explosives. He has got 
an order from Russia, and the one condi- 
tion is delivery at Port Arthur. He hasn't 
seen his way to get the stuff there before. 
Now he’s got you to do it for him, That’s 
all.” 

McTurk’s red clean-shaven face deep- 
ened a trifle in tint, and the thousand 
tiny wrinkles with which it was marked 
seemed to increase slightly in number. 
But he did not openly blame McMechie. 
He said: ‘I’m afraid, Miss Drummond, 
when we look at the matter from a 
business point of view, he’s acted very 
naturally. And for myself, I am suited, 
I see a very interesting professional pro- 
blem to work out. Mr. McMechie offers 
me the means ; and I snap at the chance, 
without inquiring why it was given, I 


should do exactly the same again. Any 
other officer in my position would.” 
“You are on the Retired List, I 


believe ?” 

“Yes,” said McTurk, stiffly, “Iam. I 
hope the Gata I shall bring back from this 
trip will be sufficiently valuable to get me 
another active command.” 

The girl looked at him with a bright- 
ened eye. ‘ You are very determined,” 
she said. ‘ But please take note that I 
am determined also. I am for Japan.” 

“T am an American myself.” 

* And I also am an American. But 
one can love another country without 
losing one’s nationality. I give you fair 
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: 
warning, Captain McTurk, that I consider 
this blockade-running scheme very wrong, 
and as you seem determined to go on 
with it, I shall use every means in my 
power to upset you. I am sorry to 
threaten a_ fellow-countryman, but you 
force me to do it.” 

“You have a perfect right to do as 
you wish on the matter. Indeed, Miss 
Drummond, I honour you very much for 
backing your own side so sturdily.” 

“Well,” said the girl, ‘fon that under- 
standing we will part.” She bowed coldly, 
and went to the other side of the room. — 

She had a very small opinion of the 
capabilities of this tall, thin man with the 
very accurate evening dress and the rather 
absurd flaxen wig : indeed, she remembered 
some rumours that professionally he was 
under a cloud for having on some occasion 
or other “exceeded instructions ” ; but by 
way of adding her mite of contribution 
to the defenders of Japan, she intended 
to leave no stone unturned which would 
upset him and the scheming Mr. Israel 
McMechie. 


Now, to Miss Drummond's | threats 
Commander McTurk paid only the 
slightest regard, but Miss Drummond 


herself hung in his memory. ‘There was 
a curve of her figure, a brightness in her 
eye, and a colour in her cheek that fasci- 
nated him ; and what with an indiscreet 
allusion or two of his own, and _ the 
malicious report of friends, his excellent 
and elderly sister, Miss Bridget McTurk, 
heard enough about the matter to write 
him thereon several stinging letters of 
reprimand. ‘To Miss Bridget, John Kelly 
McTurk was always in danger of being 
snapped up by designing females. 

Out amongst the cold, dank fog billows, 
however, of the Yellow Sea, Bridget and 
her cautions were forgotten, but Miss 
Drummond and her threats held to the 
memory. Even Mosenthal had heard of 
them. 

“That girl McMechie spoke about,” 
said Mosenthal, * would be pleased if she 
could see us shivering here.” 

“T’m not shivering,” said Commander 
McTurk. ‘‘ The game’s too interesting to 
leave time for shivers.” He rubbed away 
an inch of fog-rime from an awning 
stanchion with his finger. ‘The ques- 
tion that’s interesting me now is, do the 
Japanese number their transports? We 
do, the Britishers do, other people do ; 
they label them on the broadside in white 
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numerals nine feet long. But this packet, 
naturally enough, has no number.” 

“Oh,” said Mosenthal, with a fresh 
agony of fright, “ here’s another danger ! ” 

“Quite so,” said McTurk cheerfully ; 
“T expect there are a good score of other 
little trifles like that which you haven't 
tumbled to yet. You see, that’s where 
Icome in. I’ma technical man. I see 
and appreciate all the small niceties. But 
we mustn’t grumble. We've blundered 
into their line, luckily enough.” 

“*Tucky,’ do you call it?” 

“Most certainly. If we'd come along 
through here on our own, Mr. Mosenthal, 
we should have steamed into some floating 
mine or other, and gone up, dazg/ in a 
kind of thin small rain among the clouds. 
As I say, we’ve blundered into their line, 
and they've very kindly mistaken us for one 
of their own transports. But we can’t expect 
them to keep the blunder going too long.” 
He searched the fog again on every side 
with eye and ear. ‘‘I guess [ll start to 
edge away to starboard right now, without 
further waiting.” And once more he gave 
a new course to the quartermaster. 

Ahead, astern, and on either beam, 
the syrens of invisible ships barked and 
boomed their courses, their speeds, and a 
score of other particulars ; and now and 
again the dry cough of a signal gun 
punctuated the sentences. Commander 
McTurk took many mental notes on the 
perfection of the Japanese sound signals 
for his forthcoming report to the Navy 
Board at Washington, and tried mean- 
while to make a working translation of 
them for current use. 

Twice hurrying torpedo boats sighted 
them, but slid on into the fog without 
interfering ; and once they came upon a 
great carbide of calcium light flaring on 
the water, ‘That was evidently some 
signal of importance. But Mc'lurk had 
no clue to the tidings it carried, and 
steamed on past it with a frown, “I 
hate,” he said, “to take risks that are 
marked out by signposts, but I can’t read 
Japanese, and that’s a fact.” 

“ Where are we ?” Mosenthal asked. 

“Tn the Yellow Sea. But if you ask 
me exactly where, I will give up the puzzle 
asa bit beyond me. You must remember 
we've seen neither sun, stars, nor moon 
for three days; and though dead reckon- 
ing’s all very well if you’ve been keeping 
a moderately straight course, there’s no 
man living who could have gone through 
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the last ten hours’ blind man’s buff and 
kept touch of all the bearings and all the 
distances run. ‘lhe thing that’s worrying 
me is, that I know we must be somewhere 
near the Sinclairs. Now, those islands are 
all steep-to, and the lead’s no good; and 
the next thing is, I'll be piling her up on 
them if I don’t take a heap of care.” 

‘*'Then bring-to here.” 

* And have those intelligent Japs sailing 
in on the top of me again. No, sir, we’ve 
wriggled through them once, but we'll not 
manage it a second time. Look at the 
fog: you see it threatens to clear now. 
Picture to yourself the fog lifting for a 
moment when one of their destroyers 
sighted us. Why, those nippy little chaps 
would loose off a Whitehead amongst the 
groceries we have in the hold before you 
could wink. By Glory! though,” he 
added, ‘‘I’d like to see their faces when 
they found that instead of a rice-tramp 
they'd touched off a cargo of picric. Why, 
we'd shake the fleet !” 

Mr. Mosenthal’s reply to the last sug- 
gestion was to collapse in a dead faint, 
and presently McTurk had the upper 
bridge to himself. Cautiously, very 
cautiously he crept along, with two leads- 
men actively employed, gradually shifting 
his course till he had the noises of the 
invisible fleet growing dimmer and more 
dim over his starboard quarter. 

Now, he had not told Mr. Mosenthal— 
he had not breathed the fact to a single 
soul aboard—but he had a certain very 
private agreement with Mr. McMechie 
in case he came in for a check like the 
present one. He was to rendezvous ata 
certain spot in the Sinclair Islands, and 
probably would there receive further in- 
structions. ‘The Russians needed the 
cargo of picric very badly ; were prepared 
to do much towards getting it; and 
arranged, if the cargo could not be run 
otherwise, that they would make a fleet 
sortie on a certain given date, during 
which the Pazs/ey might make her dash 
for the harbour. ‘Time, date, and details 
were to be carried across to the rendezvous 
at the Sinclairs. 

That night the fog lifted for half an 
hour, and Commander McTurk got a 
stellar observation and went on his passage 
rejoicing. By daybreak he had groped 
his way through the fog to the rendezvous, 
and came to an anchor, feeling very pleased 
with himself for having done a very smart 
piece of navigation, 
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Land was invisible from the deck, 
and Commander McTurk was. unused to 
climbing ; but the occasion was unusual, 
so he put dignity in his pocket and pre- 
pared to spoil a uniform. He climbed to 
the spider band on the foremast, and 
there in the clear air saw the head of his 
mainmast, and the sterile peaks of the 
land beyond sticking up like nunataks 
from a Greenland ice cap—the ice, of 
course, being represented by the stainless 
fog. He hung there for a minute, taken 
up by sheer admiration. “ By Glory,” he 
muttered, ‘‘if I’d a few tubes of oil colour 
and a palette knife and a three feet by 
two canvas, I believe I could paint some- 
thing just now that would be wanted even 
by the Paris Salon. However,” he added 
with a sigh, “ one’s profession has to come 
first.” 

He had a compass with him ; and after 
he had picked up some leading marks and 
checked his bearings, he was still more 
pleased at the fine accuracy with which 
he had groped his way into a very difficult 
harbour. 

He had got back on to the ratlins, and 
was making his way down to deck, when 
of a sudden he was within an ace of being 
pitched out of the shrouds: the steamer’s 
bow curtsied in the water; her stern with 
the quickness of a conjuring trick was 
being hoisted in the air; and presently 
there came to his ear the sharp rap of an 
unmistakable gun-cotton detonation. 

He waited for half an instant with shut 
eye for the roaring explosion of the picric 
in the cargo, which he felt must inevitably 
follow, and then, as it did not come (though 
for what cause he did not wait to inquire) 
he dropped down on deck. 

Commander McTurk was a man used 
to emergencies, and he had not wasted 
time. He had pulled a revolver, and was 
racing aft before the Pais/ey’s stern had 
settled back to her normal draught again, 
and had shouted to his mate to go to the 
foredeck and heave up in case it should 
be necessary to put the steamer on the 
beach. 

As he ran, he looked over the side, but 
could see little. The fog still squirmed 
like uneasy rolls of cotton wool over the 
water, and it was only here and there that 
the outlines of the yellow wavelets came 
to view. Since the explosion, too, there 
had been silence. His crew after the 
first yells of surprise and despair had kept 
silence, listening with cocked ears for 


what was to come next; and of the torpedo 
boat that had fired on them—they all 
concluded that it must be a torpedo boat 
—they could neither see anything, nor 
could they catch so much as the whistle 
of escaping steam. 

McTurk ran up the poop ladder and 
leaned over the quarter rail. ‘The acrid 
smell of the explosive hung in the heavy 
air and made him cough and spit, but 
though the cold icy fog might and probably 
did hold further menace, no straining of 
eyes showed any possible enemy. 

Then like a flash McTurk saw what had 


happened. ‘Through a little clearing of 


the fog a woman appeared on the water, 
paddling feebly. He recognised her face, 
and jumped on to the rail. He was a 
man who hated theatrical display, and he 
looked round to see if there was any one 
else whom he could order overboard to 
do a rescue. No; the after-decks were 
very naturally deserted. So he bawled for 
a line to be thrown, and jumped himself. 

The chill of the water took his breath 
away, but though he choked and gasped, 
he swam on with iron determination. He 
grabbed the woman a yard below the 
surface, pulled her up, drew her face over 
his shoulder, and started back with chat- 
tering teeth and shuddering limbs to the 

faisley’s rusty flank. A couple of lines 
with powerful fists at the upper end 
quickly scraped them up the wall of iron 
plating, and drew them on board. 

“By crumbs, sir,” cried his second 
mate, “but that was a plucky thing, if 
youll allow me to say so.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Mr. Cliffe—a 
simple case of being able to swim. Be- 
sides, I was the only man handy, and I 
couldn’t leave Miss Drummond to drown.” 

“Oh, what’s that? ‘The lady a friend 
of yeurs, sir? Was she on the torpedo 
boat that smashed us ?” 

“‘T should say she was the torpedo boat 
from the looks of it,” said McTurk rather 
bitterly, ‘‘and a pretty effective one too. 
Our propeller’s somewhere on the sea 
floor, and the stern-post and rudder are 
twisted up like one of those prize wire 
puzzles. I guess we'll have to take the 

aisley in to Port Arthur under sail: 
steam her we certainly can’t.” 

“But I don’t quite see. Unless Miss 
Drummond is a mermaid, how the crumbs 
could she arrive here of all places without 
—let’s see—well, visible means of sup- 
port ?” 
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“ Oh, there’s a sampan of sorts floating 
just a-wash away astern there ; I knocked 
into it. She must have come off the 
sampan, and had it swamped by the ex- 
plosion. ‘There’d be a wave, you know.” 

“Ves, there’d be a wave, fast enough,” 
said Cliffe. ‘‘ What’s troubling me is how 
the lady happened to be there to blow us 
up so neat and punctual.” 

“T’d give a dollar and a half,” said 
Commander McTurk, with some dryness, 
“to know it myself. I must say Miss 
Drummond gave -me fair warning that 
she’d upset the trip if she could; but I 
never thought she’d be as good as her 
word, and certainly never guessed that 
she’d pay a call here in the Sinclairs, of 
all the desolate God-forsaken places, and 
with a private torpedo in her pocket. 
I’m free to own, Mr. Cliffe, if you like, 
that she’s been too many for me so far ; 
but we’ve got that picric still safe and 
under hatches, and you may take it from 
me that it’s going in to Port Arthur just 
the same as if the old Pars/ey had never 
been hit.” 

“But how, sir?” 

“Ah! now you’re asking me what I 
can't tell. Just be kind enough to think 
out a good plan yourself, Mr. Cliffe. Any- 
way, as we can do nothing for the present, 
lll go below and change. I look like an 
out-of-work fireman.” 

In the meantime Miss Helen Drum- 
mond was being tended by stewards and 
hot blankets, assisted or retarded, as the 
case may be, by a special bottle of patent 
medicine from the Commander’s own 
private sea-stock ; and pending her return 
to consciousness, McTurk reviewed the 
situation. 

The question which particularly worried 
him was, How had the girl got to know 
of the rendezvous? He hadn’t told her 
himself, and of the others in the know the 
choice seemed to lie between Mr. Israel 
McMechie and the Russians. It would 
be black treachery on McMechie’s part to 
let out the secret, but then that Scottish- 
American Israelite was not above sus- 
picion, ‘There was money in it. From 
an owner’s point of view the s.s. /azs/ey 
was an ideal blockade runner. She was 
old, she was fairly fast, she had an ex- 
travagant coal consumption, and she was 
heavily insured. If she got through, 
well and good ; she was there for another 
day, and with her net cost well written 
down out of exorbitant profits. If she 
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did not get through, well, there are some 
very solid consolations to be drawn out of 
Lloyds. 

The other alternative was Russia. 
Commander McTurk knew the Russians 
and their ways pretty thoroughly, and he 
could appraise the Muscovite oath to a 
nicety. He was quite aware that if it 
suited their policy, the Russians would 
have sold him without a qualm. But he 
failed to see a single reason why the 
Russians should have given away their 
own secret to Miss Drummond in this 
particular instance, and therefore he 
crossed them off the list also. 

Remained then the evidence he might 
extract from the lady herself, and he 
awaited her convalescence with a good 
deal of impatience. 

It was not till evening that she was able 
to receive him, and she did so with a 
pretty show of gratitude. 

“T wish to thank you,” she said, ‘for 
nothing more or less than saving my life, 
at a time when by all the laws of war you 
ought to have let me drown as a dangerous 
enemy.” 

* All is fair in love and war,” McTurk 
reminded her gallantly. ‘ You know how 
I admired your outspokenness at New- 
port, so I’ve a perfect right to send youa 
bottle of patent medicine if I like. ‘The 
stuff you were given is the finest mixture 
on earth for apparently drowned people, 
and if those woollen-brained humane 
societies could be got to believe it, and 
prescribe my cure instead of their own 
absurd gymnastics, they'd save five thou- 
sand four hundred lives a year.” 

“Your medicine certainly choked me 
up into life again, but I was not referring 
to that.” 

“(Quite so,” said McTurk, and slipped 
up a nervous hand to adjust his fresh wig, 
which he felt had slipped the least bit awry. 
“ Now will you be very kind and drop 
recent history, and tell me what happened 
a little: further back? I badly want to 
know how you found out I was coming 
to these chilly Sinclairs.” 

“Oh, it was the easiest thing in the world. 
You know you said I couldn’t, when I 
told you that I’d spoil your expedition ?” 

‘Did I?” 

“Well, you laughed when I said I 
would, and that was the same thing. So 
I had all the Japanese blockading fleet 
and all their transports looking out for 
you in the first place.” 
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“Yes, that’s understandable. I danced 
quadrilles with them in the fog. But why 
turn up at these desolate islands yourself, 
Miss Drummond? ‘They are not a health 
resort at this time of year.” 

“T came to meet you. I'd got evi- 
dence that you’d come here, and I tried 
to make the Japanese Admiralty act upon 
that evidence, but they wouldn’t.” 

** They trusted in their blockading fleet, 
I suppose ?” 

“T’m afraid they thought that when I 
spoke of the Sinclair Islands I’d got hold 
of a fairy story, and that made me rather 
mad.” 

“ And so you came yourself, and risked 
your life for Japan ?” 

“Tm afraid I risked your life. It’s 
very touchy work blowing the propeller 
off a ship that’s loaded with picric.” 

“H’m!” said McTurk, “I think you 
ought to have left this job to some man. 
It’s hardly ladies’ work.” 

“'That’s exactly what Miss Bridget 
McTurk said,” the girl flashed out with a 
laugh. ‘‘ By the way, I carry a letter from 
her to you, which I can guess will warn 
you very seriously against me and all my 
wiles.” 

McTurk laughed rather vexedly. “If 
you've been getting at Bridget, I can 
guess most of what she said. But I'll bet 
a dollar and a half that you didn’t find 
out about the Sinclairs from her.” 

“Frankly, I did cultivate your sister’s 
acquaintance in the first instance to see if 
I could pump her about the expedition. 
‘qually frankly I may say she told me 
nothing about it. She disapproved of 
me and of all young women who take to 
politics with much heartiness, and she 
hadn’t the least qualm in telling me so.” 

At which they both laughed. 

“And may I ask what the Pars/ey is 
going to do next ?” 

“Just wait here till the Russians send 
to bring her cargo off,’ said McTurk 
easily. “ ‘They'll fix that right enough 
when I tell them at the rendezvous what’s 
happened,” 

“*Ah, well,” said the girl composedly, 
‘I suppose I’ve had all my trouble for 
nothing. Here’s your sister’s letter.” 

But Commander McTurk chuckled as 
he went back to the chart-house. ‘ I 
guess the fair Helen has told me in that 
last sentence what I want to know. 
There’s no Russian messenger here to 
depend upon. Either she or her friends 


have bottled him, and here on the Sinclairs 
I’ve got no help to look for whatever! 
Well, I don’t like a game any the less for 
having to play it off my own club. By 
Glory! She’s a plucky girl to come out 
here on her own and blow me up. I'd 
give a dollar and a half, though, if I could 
find out who’s split.” 

The next morning at breakfast Com- 
mander McTurk was showing to a very 
interested Miss Drummond some egg 
drills) a couple of blow-pipes, and an 
elaborate nesting-stick, and explained to 
her his intention of going over the rocks 
ashore to try and add to his collection. 
**T saw Leach’s fork-tailed petrel last night, 
and it should be nesting there. I went 
after that petrel once at St. Kilda, and 
was too late, and I badly want to get a 
clutch in my cabinet. And then I saw a 
couple of hawk birds of sorts out by that 
saddle-backed crag that are very likely 
nesting also, and I guess they'll do with 
investigating.” 

Miss Drummond looked at him doubt- 
fully. ‘Is there any message I can give 
if anybody calls whilst you are away ?” 

“Oh yes: back for tea. Get the mate 
to whistle if it is anything important.” 

Miss Drummond’s suspicions were partly 
lulled when Commander MeTurk did 
return that night with a dozen white eggs 
of unfortunate fork-tailed petrels and a 
clutch of red-tailed sea-eagles, which were 
so hard sitting that it took him all the 
rest of the evening to blow them. And 
all the next three days he wandered over 
the desolate island, bringing home eggs, 
which he blew unpleasantly, and after- 
wards wrote about at great length in note- 
books. She was lulled into the thought 
that at any rate his oological enthusiasm 
was real. But there was a greater find in 
prospect. It was another eagle ; but the 
nest was far down an unscaleable cliff, 
and he would require ropes and men to 
lower him. 

Forecastle Jack, cooped up at sea, is 
always glad ofa run ashore ; and, as a reply 
for a demand for three volunteers next 
morning, twenty men stepped out. McTurk 
very good-naturedly let them all come. 

. * + * 

It was after nightfall when the junk 
creaked into the anchorage, and brought 
up near the Pais/ey, and until the great 
parrels of her two mat sails had squeaked 
down the masts, and the clumsy wooden- 
stocked anchor had plumped into the 
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yellow wavelets of the bay, and Com- 
mander McTurk’s unmisiakable voice had 
hailed the steamer to send a boat, neither 
Miss Drummond nor those of his own 
crew who had been left behind had any 
hint of what was happening. 

Even by McTurk’s own explanation, 
which was given in scraps whilst the hands 
worked with furious haste at transhipping 
the picric, the seizure had been very little 
short of a piracy. Obviously, too, there 
had been a fight, for three of his own men 
and at least a dozen of the Chinese carried 
wounds, and there was certainly one 

aisley coal-trimmer missing. But Com- 
mander McTurk’s explanations only went 
as far as he saw fit, and no one, after a 
glance at his face, felt inclined to press 
him. ‘The man had altered : he was stiff, 
formal, and very much uniformed ; he was 
taller than ever ; he was a very figure of 
unapproachableness. Out of the genial 
egg collector, ready to put his hand to 
anything, there had been suddenly hatched 
the precise naval officer, who prided him- 
self on being lonely and a martinet. 

Nor was this quality one which ap- 
pealed to the Anglo-Saxons on the Pa‘s/ey 
alone: the junk’s Chinamen made their 
kow-tows to him, and gave him the title 
of Tikong (véce the late skipper deposed) ; 
and when he brought on board a ‘Thomp- 
son’s compass to replace the primitive 
native instrument, they made offerings to 
it of pork, rice, and tea, with lavish piety. 
Certainly, when it was intimated to them 
that the junk would voyage presently to 
Port Arthur, the expression of their faces 
showed the minimum of enthusiasm ; 
but Commander McTurk reminded the 
doubters with stiff formality that he was 
“Number One topside ‘Tikong” ; and on 
further inquiry as to whether any one had 
still hesitation as to whether he could 
apply himself to duty, he was met by a 
prompt chorus of “Can do.” 

Still, for all that, a couple of hands 
surreptitiously slipped overboard and 
furbished up the great eyes which were 
painted on the bows of the junk, so that 
she might see her own way more clearly 
through the inevitable difficulties which 
were to come. 

Junk-sailing is an art not often compre- 
hended by the foreign devil ; but McT'urk 
had been on the China station before, 
and had acquired its intricacies through 
sheer love of his profession. So once 
the carboys of picric were safely stowed 
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amongst the massive timbers of the hold, 
he bade his hands up-anchor and make sail. 
A very white-faced Miss Drummond faced 
him as he prepared to leave the Pass/ey for 
the last time. 

“IT have received your order, Captain, 
through the steward, but I do not see my 
way tocome with you to Port Arthur. I 
prefer to stay here on the steamer.” 

“ You reminded me once,” said McTurk 
curtly, “that all was fair in—er—war. I 
know you understand that this game is 
being played in deadly earnest, and—well, 
you are too clever for me to leave you 
behind near the Sinclairs. I am quite 
sure you will not make me use coercion.” 

“Very good,” said the girl; “I will 
come with you. Oh, but if I’d only 
known that your egg-hunting was all a 
fraud !” 

The thousand tiny wrinkles of Com- 
mander McTurk’s severe red face relaxed 
for a moment into a laugh. ‘“ You're 
quite wrong. I really am an ,enthusiastic 
collector. But you see I don’t let even 
egg-collecting stand in the way of my 
profession.” 

She was a fine craft in her way, 
this junk that carried McTurk and his 
contraband across the chilly Yellow Sea. 
She was teak-built, three-masted, round- 
bottomed, and of the fashion kncown by 
Chinamen in the days when the Phanician 
traded in Eastern Asia, and which endures 
placidly on till to-day. On a wind—if the 
wind was heavy enough—-she could do her 
nine knots; except through gunshots or 
rocks she was practically unsinkable ; and 
she rolled less than any other type of craft 
afloat. With her rudder lowered as far as 
the three windlasses could pay out the 
cane-rope, and her draught was then some 
twenty feet, it took fifteen men to handle 
the great tiller in a breeze ; and hoisting 
the mat mainsail, even with the capstan, 
was a job for the whole crew of forty. 
One could net call her a handy craft, but 
she looked eminently apart from anything 
so modern as picric acid, and anyway, 
she was an improvement on the helpless 
Paisley. So Commander McTurk walked 
the ample poop with satisfaction, and once 
more was tempted to think out the heads 
of the report which he intended to send to 
the Navy Board at Washington on the 
value of a Modern High-Speed Steam 
Blockade. 

The Yellow Sea, as they sailed over it, 
was by no means desolate. A cruiser 
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they saw, four-funnelled and burning cheap 
coal, before they had dropped the Sinclairs ; 
but she was chasing to the southward, 
and either did not see or ignored them. 
Half a dozen times hurrying torpedo boats 
came above the horizon, and though they 
would probably have overhauled a steamer, 
a mere clumsy junk was not worth spoiling 
a passage for. 

To Mosenthal each fresh craft gave a 
fresh qualm. Mr. Mosenthal had been 
in a state of semi-collapse ever since his 
fainting-fit, but he had insisted on coming 
on the junk. “I am in charge of that 
picric,” he said, with a feeble wave of 
his palm, “and I must accompany it to 
Sheol, or elsewhere.” 

“T think,” said McTurk once, “ that 
Mosenthal is the bravest man I know. 
He is a coward by constitution: he can’t 
help that. But he’s got a real good sense 
of duty. He’s a certain job before him, 
and he’s doing violence to his personal 
feelings carrying it through.” 

Once danger seemed very imminent. 
A Japanese second-class cruiser sighted 
them from a far horizon, changed course, 
and made directly towards the junk. 
But as she raced nearer there broke from 
the distance that sullen mutter which 
indicates heavy firing, a mutter which 
lulled and rose with the fluctuations of 
battle. The cruiser heard it: here was 
nobler game than junk hunting; and 
away she sailed, perhaps, who knows ? 
to her end. 

“By Glory!” muttered Commander 
McTurk, as he peered after her through 
his glasses, “ I’d give a dollar and a half— 
I mean I’d give three finger-nails—to see 
what she'll see within the next hundred 
minutes.” 

But as it turned out they were to mix 
quite as intimately with the great fight as 
was good for them. The wind held 
steady, and when he was just beyond 
sight of land McTurk hove to—or to be 
more accurate lowered his mat sails and 
let the vessel rock in the trough. With 
nightfall he got under way again, and the 
junk, with sandalwood-smoke and incense 
recking from her joss-house, lumbered on 
for the great fortress. 

The night bit with cold, and the spray 
that came on board glazed the deck and 
the scanty rigging with a mask of black 
ice. Ever and again, in obedience to 
some canon of Chinese seamanship, a 
man would sling himself over the bows 
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and clear away the ice sheathing from the 
junk’s great painted eyes. And between- 
whiles, from out of the black night, there 
came from the vague outline of land the 
sullen mutter of artillery. 

Then from one corner of the blackness 
a funnel flamed; and as though it were 
a signal, the sea awoke. Cones of search- 
light wheeled and crossed. More funnels 
trickled with reckless fire. A hell of iron 
and nickel burst out from quick-firers and 
machine guns, 

“That,” said Commander McTurk 
appreciatively, “is a destroyer action.” 
And presently he added, ‘‘ There are five 
boats line ahead inside, and they are 
firing 6-pounders, and are _ probably 
Russians, There are four boats, line 
ahead on the outside, and by the sound 
of them they are firing 12-pounders, 
That’s just like the Japs, to see they have 
the best tools, Miss Drummond, I'll ask 
you to go below. Those destroyers are 
coming this way, and as they are all 
steaming about thirty knots they won’t be 
long in getting here. Mr. Mosenthal is 
below already, and he will look after 
you,” 

** Well,” said the girl, ‘as this vessel is 
not armour-plated, I don’t see that I shall 
be any safer amongst the nice warm 
Chinese smells down there than I am 
here in the fresh air on deck. I’m not 
afraid to look what may come, in the 
face.” 

“By Glory! though,” McTurk cried, 
a couple of minutes later, “there'll be 
something coming our way anyhow. 
Look, they've just changed the course 
ten degrees starboard, all of them.” 

The two parallel lines on which the 
opposing destroyers were now steering 
led one on either side of_the junk, and 
presently the five Russians whirled past 
her starboard beam, whilst the four 
Japanese, spouting flame, smoke, and 
metal, raged by to port. 

A hailstorm of steel and nickel spat 
through and through the mat sails of the 
junk from either side, and one three-inch 
shell—and they never knew which side 
sent it—exploded in the great teak main- 
mast, and blew out a hole one could have 
driven a pig through; but by the im- 
probable chance which travels so often 
with bullets, not a soul on board was hit ; 
and the battle swept away astern of them, 
still raging on with demoniac violence. 

Then from the black hills ahead more 
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cones of search-light jerked out, and 
navigation seemed an easy thing. ‘‘That’s 
Golden Hill,” said McTurk, dropping his 
glasses, ‘and there’s Electric Hill, and 
the lighthouse must be just under the 
shoulder. Barring-——well, barring circum- 
stances—we should be in the fairway 
within thirty minutes now, if this breeze 
holds.” 

“Are the circumstances, mines?” the 
girl asked. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose we shall blunder 
into any of them, The luck’s sure to 
hold now. By Glory, though, look there ! 
That’s a Russian torpedo boat, and she’s 
heading straight for us. I bet a dollar 
and a half I make her tow us in.—Mr, 
Cliffe.” 

“cc Sir e? 

“Got that private signal flag handy ?” 

The mate showed it. 

“Well, hoist it in a ball, and stand by 
to break it out when I give the word.” 

‘The torpedo boat came on at full speed, 
with the bow wave sluicing her turtleback. 
Then she stopped with reversed propellers 
and came clumsily enough alongside. 
She hailed, first in Russian and then in 
some dialect of Chinese. 

“Trench I can co for you,” said the 
Tikong, “or plain United States. ‘This 
packet is bound for Port Arthur with a 
consignment of picric acid which left 
home in the s.s. Paisley.” 

**Who’s her master ?” 

“T am. Name J. K. McTurk, Com- 
mander, United States Navy.” 

** United States that? Come, my man, 
what proof have you of all this?” 

“Cliffe, break.” The ball of bunting 
fluttered out into a flag.—‘‘ Maybe you'll 
know that private signal, sir?” 

The torpedo-boat searchlight swung up 
on to it. 

“Yes, that’s all right. Well, pass me 
your line, and I'll give you a pluck in. 
You'll foul some of our mines if you try 
it alone.” 

So a hawser was passed, and down 
came the great mat sails, and the torpedo 
boat went ahead. ‘They came up under 
Electric Hill, and the crew were set to 
man the two stern windlasses on the berth 
deck, and another windlass on the poop, to 
hoist the great rudder up level with the 
junk’s bottom, lest it should foul the 
wrecks of the steamers with which the 
Japanese had tried to block the fairway. 

And so they came into the harbour of 


Port Arthur. They passed the Czarezwitch 
on the mud, with scum and water up to 
her poop-staff ; they passed the Refvisan 
and the Fodieda with men hard at work 
building concrete walls inside the torpe- 
doed plates; they passed other grim 
stripped warships that had still plenty 
of fight in them; and presently they 
were brought up to moorings in mid- 
harbour, because their cargo was too 
dangerous to permit them to remain in 
the neighbourhood of the Bund. 

Then began a time of vast unpleasant- 
ness for all concerned. ‘The Russian can 
be one of the most charming of men 
when he chooses, and also, when he 
chooses he can be just as obnoxious, 
‘The Russian nerves of Port Arthur were 
on edge just then with defeat, and their 
tempers were raw accordingly. They 
treated Mosenthal in a way that made 
Commander McTurk’s gorge rise. But 
Mosenthal was consistently servile through 
it all and eminently businesslike. Mosen- 
thal was called every filthy name under 
the sun, but he waved a palm, and came 
away with his receipts signed. Mosenthal 
was called a circumcised dog of a Jew, 
but he waved two palms and secured 
another order for Mr. McMechie’s firm, 
and he moreover pocketed a cheque on 
Petersburg for payment in advance. After 
which Mr. Mosenthal said he wanted one 
night to see the sights of Port Arthur and 
get the taste of salt water out of his 
mouth, and then he would be very much 
at his friends’ disposal, and only too glad 
to quit the beastly place for ever and 
ever, 

If Commander McTurk had ever been 
inclined to be a Russophile, his treatment 
at Port Arthur would have cured him. He 
had run a cargo in through the blockade, 
and he was of no further use to them, 
and they treated him as though he had 
been a buccaneer. ‘They chose to flatly 
disbelieve in his naval rank, and, to pre- 
vent his seeing too much ashore, he was 
turned over to one of the sunk men-of- 
war and billeted in a filthy forecastl:. 
Much as he resented this treatment of 
himself, he was still less satisfied with 
the reception of Miss Drummond. The 
Russian officers were a lot more civil to 
her than he thought at all necessary. But 
he could not interfere, and at length it 
dawned upon him that there was distinct 
method in all her artless questioning. At 
least she would get her revenge in handing 
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on all the information to her friends the 
Japanese. 

Indeed, when all the two ships’ com- 
panies had left the besieged town together 
and had separated, and Mc’Turk and Miss 
Drummond were making their way to 
Newchwang, he made no secret of his 
allegiance. “I came out here,” he said, 
“not caring twenty-five cents for either 
side. I wanted data for a professional 
subject, and I’ve got it. When my report 
gets in to the Navy Board you'll see they'll 
appoint me to a ship out of gratitude, 
straight off. But what I was going to 
say 1s this: I’m your convert. Helen, 
you’ve made me like the Japanese, and 
as you say you love them too, don’t you 
think you could marry me, dear, and then 
we can keep on liking them together all 
our lives?” 

“I’m afraid not. You're a dear good 
fellow, J. K., and I admire you no end, 
but I couldn’t marry you. ‘To tell you 
the truth—I’ll whisper—Miss Bridget 
wouldn’t like it. I’m sure she foresaw 
this, and warned you against me in that 
letter !” 

Commander McTurk’s red face deep- 
ened in tint. “ Bridget’s a confounded 
old cat sometimes. You needn’t notice 
half what she says.” 

“And besides, there’s another thing. 
You’re a convert now, but I can never 
quite forgive you for all the harm you 
have done to Japan. You know you ran 
in that cargo of picric in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“T did. It was a point of professional 
honour to do so, But there my interest 
in itended. Once the receipt had been 
signed, I didn’t care what happened to it ; 
and as a point of interesting fact, I should 
say the Russians in Port Arthur are raging 
very considerably about that picric just at 
this very moment.” 

‘How do you mean ?” 

“Well, you see, we left there at night- 
fall, didn’t we? And just an hour before 
dark that junk was scuttled. The thing 
was done delicately—auger-holes, you 
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know; but she’d have the whole night 
before her to do her sinking in, and I’m 
afraid by morning all that picric acid will 
he floating as a weak solution all around 
the water of Port Arthur harbour.” 

“Oh, J. K., you duck, and did you do 
that for me ?” 

“Tm sorry; but, to be accurate, I 
didn’t do it at all.” 

“Then who did scuttle her ?” 

“ Poor old Mosenthal.” 

“Mr. Mosenthal, of all people! I 
should have thought he was—well, too 
nervous,” 

“He was brimful of nervousness, right 
enough ; but he did the trick for all that, 
and I can tell you it took some pluck. 
Knouting to death would have been mild 
compared with what would have happened 
to him if he’d been caught.” 

“But then, why—why did he do it? 
He doesn’t care for Japan.” 

“Not a continental. But, you see, 
he’s a Jew.” 

“Ah, yes, a Jew.” 

‘And a Russian.” 

“So he is. A Russian Jew.” 

“That, I suppose, is why McMechie 
sent him: knows the language and the 
country, and who to give cumshaw to, and 
all that. But look here, Helen: bother 
Mosenthal. Are you going to marry 
me ?” 

She leaned forward in her furs, and 
flashed a look with her brown eyes that 
fairly dazzled him. But her answer had 
in it something of indefiniteness: ‘ Ask 
Bridget, and, if you can get over her, 
lll think about it. No, J. K., you're 
not to kiss me: at least, not more than 
once.” 

A little later he said: “ There’s just 
one other thing I want, to make me the 
happiest man on earth. ‘Tell me, dear, 
how you found out about that rendezvous 
in the Sincelairs.” 

She laughed at him  mischievously. 
‘“‘T’'ll give it you for a wedding present,” 
she promised. “I wonder whom Bridget 
will let you marry ?” 
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VELASOUEZ IN YORKSHIRE. 
THE STORY OF A VISIT TO ROKELBY HALL. 
BY C. LEWIS HIND. 
Y the chances of war Velasquez, Mirror” was included in the collection, 


about one hundred and_ fifty 

years after his death, became 
associated with the Duke of Wellington, 
when the Duke captured Joseph Bona- 
parte’s travelling carriage on the field 
of Vittoria, and found within it a number 
of pictures cut from their frames and 
rolled up like so much brown paper. 
ive were by Velasquez. ‘They formed 
the nucleus of the collection at Apsley 
House. 

By the changes of peace Diego Rodri- 
guez de Silva y Velasquez is connected 
with the county of York, and indirectly 
with Scott, Dickens, and ‘Turner. 

Velasquez probably never heard of 
Yorkshire; nor of Scott’s Rokeby; nor 
of Rokeby Hall, whither those who are 
ill content until they have inspected every 
existing picture from Velasquez’ brush 
journey to see his superb. “ Venus with 
the Mirror.” 


A few elderly connoisseurs may _ re- 
member the Manchester Art ‘Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, of which Ruskin 


wrote that the most impressive things were 
the works of Reynolds and Velasquez ; 
that nothing told upon the eye so much ; 
that no other pictures retained it with 
such a persistent power. 

Although Velasquez’ “ Venus with the 


I doubt if the public were vividly im- 
pressed by this supple-limbed, graceful 
Andalusian dancer, showing only her 
comely back; as Manchester in 1857, 
being Manchester in 1857, hung her high, 
at a discreet distance from the line of 
vision, as if she were an improper person, 
and dangerous to Manchester’s morals. 
In 1890 this lonely and beautiful Venus 
was invited to the Old Masters Exhi- 
bition at Burlington House, where she was 
received with acclamation, and hung in 
the place of honour. Having missed 
seeing her at Burlington House in 1890, 
I obtained permission from Mr. H. E. 
Morritt to visit her at Rokeby Hall, in 
the county of broad acres. It was the 
kind of expedition one delights in 
a fast journey of two hundred and _ fifty 
miles into a historic county to see one 
picture, not a collection, and that picture 
a masterpiece. 

Of course I knew this Venus from 
photographs ; indeed, so eloquently silent 
is she, contrasted with many modern 
clamouring nudes, that I had long ago put 
her white body into a frame, and hung 
her among my few loved things. 

You see the back only of her long, lithe 
body, lissome as a hazel wand, stretched 
with Andalusian indolence upon a couch 


























that extends across the picture. Her 
shapely, neatly attired head rests upon 
her hand, and she gazes nonchalantly at 
the reflexion of her face in the mirror. 
The pretty slumberous face is some- 
what blurred, for Velasquez was not the 
man to distract the beholder with two 
focuses. He was engrossed with the 
loveliness of flesh in light, the rhythm 
and modelling of the figure, and the trans- 
parent shadows that lurk where the lower 
curves of back and leg glide into the 
black drapery, glimmering with reflected 


lights, upon which she reclines. <A 
kneeling Cupid supports the ebony- 


framed mirror, and behind is a_ heavy 
red curtain. 

This is precisely the kind of nude that 
we might have expected from the grave 
and reticent Velasquez, who delighted in 
that most difficult, but most tempting, of 
all the many enterprises that invite the 
artist—the play of flesh in light, and the 
anatomical indications of the well-formed 
body. It was painted after his second 
visit to Italy ; he was at the height of his 
power ; his technique had advanced from 
science to inspiration; he achieved his 
object with broad, bold sweeps of the 
brush, without a sign of fumbling or a 
hint of uncertainty. This “ Venus” is the 
supreme painting of the nude, the fusing 
of the real and the ideal, a combination 
which Michael Angelo achieved so superbly 
in his “ Creation of Adam” in the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Here, as in all Velasquez’ mature 
work, we are reminded of his detachment 
from his material. He intrigues only 
with the light, of day. His trained hand 
obediently produces what his eye—in- 
stinctively rejecting the superfluous —sees 
in a world ever bathed in its enveloping 
atmosphere ; but he himself, Velasquez, 
the Spanish gentleman, sprung from an 
ancient Portuguese family, stands austerely 
aloof, silent, but very watchful. His 
motto might have been that saying of 
Mcntaigne’s: “I teach nothing: I 
relate.” 

How different is it with Titian! The 
opulence and splendour of Venice is 
husbanded in his amazing vitality, and 
passes in floods of colour and emotion 
upon his canvases. ‘Titian’s nudes _pro- 
claim his passionate love for the roses 
and raptures of the human form. His 
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Madrid, are rich and luscious as a grape 
harvest high noon. ‘They are the apo- 
theosis of colour, the surcharge of an 
opulent temperament that sees the nude 
form in terms of its own prodigality. 
Velasquez’ nude is as impersonal as his 
dogs, horses and dwarfs, his pretty prin- 
cesses, idiots, and cross kings. 

Had Velasquez been a lesser man, 
he might have been influenced in the 
painting of this nude by the glamour and 
glory of ‘Titian. For ‘Titian’s ‘* Venus 
with the Mirror” that he had painted for 
Philip II. was hanging in the royal bed- 
chamber long before Velasquez began 
his Venus. So pleased was ‘Titian with 
his dark-eyed goddess, her head crowned 
with a plait of golden hair, her hand 
resting upon her breast, that he painted 
many replicas of it. Pleased, was 
Philip IV. with the heirloom, and_ it 
was probably owing to his persuasion that 
Velasquez set himself to paint a Venus 
as a companion picture to the Venus of 
Titian, 

The “ Venus with the Mirror” painted 
by Titian for Philip II. is lost, for there 
is no doubt that the picture at the 
Hermitage is a replica. The “ Venus 
with the Mirror” by Velasquez has 
strayed into Yorkshire. 

It was purchased by Mr. J. B.S. Morritt, 
great-uncle of the present owner of 
Rokeby Hall, an honoured name, familiar 
to all readers of Sir Walter Scott’s 
kokeby. The guide-books to ‘Teesdale 
quote in full the lengthy letter from 
Morritt to Scott, written on December 
28th, 1811, in answer to a communication 
from Sir Walter which contained the 
following historical passage :—— 


too, 


And now I have a grand project to tell 
you of. Nothing less than a fourth romance 
in verse. The theme, during the Civil 
Wars of Charles I., and the scene your own 
domain of Rokeby. Is there not some 
book (sense or nonsense I care not) on the 
beauties of Teesdale? I mean a descriptive 
work. If you can point it out, or lend it to 
me, you will do me a great favour, and no 
less if you can tell me any tradition of the 
period. 


Rokeby, 1 fancy, is not read by the pre- 
sent generation ; but Rokeby Park, wherein 
the Greta and Tees meet, will always 
be instinct with memories of the author of 
the poem “laid in your own domain of 
Rokeby.” One man I found, an elderly, 
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hale retainer, who brimmed with the literary 
associations of Rokeby. He knew every 
spot where Scott had mused or wandered ; 
he quoted tags of Rokeby with a flash 


in his honest eye and a lilt in_ his 
voice, and when I asked him’ how 
Velasquez’ “Venus with the Mirror” 


came into the possession of the family, 
he promptly answered: ‘Mr. Morritt 
bought it on the recommendation of Sir 
Walter Scott.” 

I honoured his loyalty, but doubted 
his accuracy. Mr. J. B. S. Morritt did 
buy the Velasquez under the advice of 
an expert; but the far-seeing counsellor 
was not Sir Walter, whose mighty gifts 
did not include a knowledge of painting. 
I can find no mention of the “ Venus” 
in Lockhart’s “ Life”; indeed, the only 
reference to art I remember is_ the 
following from Scott’s Diary: “Saw in 
Morritt’s possession the original miniature 
of Milton by Cooper—a valuable thing 
indeed,” 

Morritt’s expert can hardly have been 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as Professor Justi 
states in his Life of Velasquez ; for 
Reynolds died in 1790, and not until 1808 
was the “‘Venus” purchased by Mr. Wallis 
at the sale of the collection of Godoy, 
Prince of the Peace, from whose hands 
it passed into the possession of the 
Morritt family. 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell is probably 
right in saying, in his ‘‘Annals of the 
Artists of Spain,” that the “ Venus ” was 
bought on the advice of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by Mr. Morritt of Rokeby 
Hall, for five hundred pounds. 

To Rokeby I went on a glorious day in 
July 1905 to make acquaintance with her. 
I slept at Barnard Castle, and there I 
came into touch with the first of the four 
great men whose immaterial presences 
still animate Teesdale. It was an en- 
counter on the material plane. The ale 
at the “ King’s Head,” where I stayed 
the night, had been recommended by 
Newman Noggs. Disciples of Dickens 
will remember the letter addressed to 
“My Dear Young Man” that Nicholas 
Nickleby found in his pocket when he, 
Mr. Squeers, and the miserable boys 
arrived at Dotheboys Hall. ‘The post- 
script ran: “If you should go near 
Barnard Castle, there is good ale at 
the King’s Head. Say you know me, 
and I am sure they will not charge 
You may say Mr. Noggs 


you for it. 
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there, for I was a gentleman then: I 
was indeed.” 

By the smoking-room lamp, surrounded 
by “doggy” men who told amazing 
stories of the doings of Yorkshire tykes, 
I re-read that fine preface to icholas 
Nickleby, as vivid in its just anger and 
eloquent common sense as on the day 
it was written, 

On the morrow I set out on the four- 
mile walk to Greta Bridge, near whose 
ancient walls is the entrance to Rokeby 
Park. All the way, with the Greta purling 
in its cool depths far below, the country was 
reminiscent of Scott, Dickens and Turner. 
Beyond the Bowes Museum, perched 
upon a hiilock by a rolling meadow where 
the haymakers were raking in the fragrant 
grass, was a sign-post. 

“To Rokeby,” it said. 

Past the ruins of Eglinstone Abbey, 
crumbling with dignity on a green plateau 
above the foaming Tees, which divides 
Durham from Yorkshire, I dawdled _to- 
wards the old Abbey Bridge, and stopped 
before another sign-post. 

“To Greta Bridge,” it said. 

Slowly progressing, I found a third sign- 
post. 

“To Brignall,” it said; and I caught 
myself chanting the words of a song from 
Rokeby, that I had not recalled for twenty 
years : 


O, Brignall’s banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta’s woods are green... 


This is the country of Scott. As 
I strode through the fair fresh land I 
could almost persuade myself that I saw 
the gallant figure of Sir Walter, whose 
wont it was to travel from Abbotsford 
by way of Flodden and Hexham, accom- 
panied by his eldest boy and girl on 
their ponies, with his wife following 
in the carriage. So they journeyed to 
Rokeby, “one of the most enviable places 
I have ever seen,” says Scott, where lived 
his old and dear friend. 

I entered the gates of Rokeby Hall, 
secluded, like some old picture on a 
convent wall, from the rush and dust of 
modern life. Venerable trees and a grey 
roadway were my companions, with in- 
numerable rabbits that eyed me from the 
bosky glades and were unafraid. ‘This 
fertile silence was a proper prelude for a 
morning with a masterpiece by Velasquez, 
resting in one of the rooms of yonder 
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yellow-stone, home-like building looking 
quite sprightly in the sunshine. 

I passed into the cool low hall. ‘The 
fragments of ancient statues, and the 
delicate discoloured drawings upon the 
walls dating from the Italian Renaissance, 
proclaimed that here had dwelt an ardent 
gatherer of beautiful and rare things, one 
of the true race of collectors. 

‘The servant who conducted me up the 
broad staircase was disposed to assume 
the mantle of an amateur cicerene before 
the pictures that we passed on the ascent; 
but I bade him lead me straight to the 
Velasquez. It was the “ Venus” I had 
travelled so far to sce, and I wished to 
pay her the compliment of a_ fresh 
eye. 

We entered the drawing-room (how 
strange it seemed !—a great Velasquez in 
a modern drawing-room), and I threw a 
swift glance round the walls, hardly daring 
to discover the “ Venus,” fearful that I 
might be disappointed. Suddenly I saw 
her, and sighed with delight. She ex- 
ceeded my anticipations : that is the way 
of Velasquez. Never had he yet slithered 
down from his pedestal; never had he 
shown himself less than the great master 
he is. 

I was alone with pencil and notebook 
in the drawing-room of Rokeby Hall. It 
is a lofty apartment with a painted ceiling, 
corniced by a series of portraits, uniform 
in size and manner. ‘The high green 
walls are almost hidden by pictures of 
varying merit; and facing the fireplace, 
a little above the line of the eye, hangs 
the “ Venus with the Mirror.” 

At first glance I was almost inclined to 
describe the picture as a monochrome, so 
reticent is the colour, so completely is the 
eye charmed with the beauty of the flesh 
painting, the vagaries of light upon the 
pliant body and upon the drapery beneath. 
Gradually, however, the colours began to 
assert themselves, not rivalling or out- 
vying the light, but acknowledging its 
supremacy and working loyally with it. I 
noted the colour in the lights and shadows 
of the greyish purple nether drapery, and 
the yellowy white of the nethermost quilt; 
the green veil, and the huddle of white 
diaphanous stuff that drives the mirror 
away; the pinky ribbons on the ebony 
frame of the mirror; the blue of the 
Cupid’s sash, the rich red of the curtain 
behind, and the faint flush on the girl’s 
cheek, 


I recalled the objection often made, 
that the blurred reflexion in the mirror 
libels the pretty profile of this Andalusian 
girl. Professor Justi opines that “ per- 
haps the damsel did not wish to be 
recognised.” Another authority suggests 
that this was the only possible way for 
‘the chaste and severe Velasquez” to 
paint the nude. Possibly; but “ the 
chaste and severe Velasquez” was never 
disloyal to what his eyes told him. We 
must remember that, at the date this 
picture was painted, the construction of 
mirrors had not reached the scientific 
accuracy that we demand to-day; also 
that the eye is meant to focus upon the 
girl’s body, not upon the reflexion of 
her pretty features. ‘Take a seventeenth- 
century Italian mirror, pose a head under 
the conditions of this Venus, and ask 
yourself if the blurred reflexion that 
results does not coincide with the blurred 
reflexion that the master eye of Velasquez 
saw and painted. 

I did not desire to examine the other 
pictures at Rokeby Hall. Velasquez 
sufficed. When he is in the room, all 
other works (unless they be masterpieces 
like those that surround the “ Lady with 
a Fan” at Hertford House) seem tame 
and unsympathetic. 

I left the Hall, walked through the 
grounds, lingered at the spot where 
tradition says Turner made his sketches 
for the “Meeting of the Greta and 
Tees,” watched the foaming waters of 
the two rivers join and flow forward in 
irritant partnership, and then made my way 
by the river-side, through wild and lovely 
woods, to the old Abbey Bridge, where an 
itinerant purveyor of food provided me 
with bite and sip. 

We talked. He knew the country, 
and he was familiar with the name of 
Velasquez, which he pronounced with 
the Durham intonation and accent. 

This Durham man discoursed enthusi- 
astically of the splendour of the Bowes 
Museum, which, at a cost of a hundred 
thousand pounds, was built by Mrs. 
Bowes (Josephine Benoite, Countess of 
Montalbo) to contain the pictures and 
pottery collected by her husband, and 
bequeathed “to the inhabitants of 
Barnard Castle and to the world.” 

As he was a Durham man, I was amused, 
but not surprised, to hear this remark drop 
from his lips: “ I’ve heard a lot of people 
say that they’ve never seen such fine 








“Velasguez”—a portrait by himself in ‘‘ Las Lanzas,” at the Prado, Madrid, 
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pictures in London as them at the Bowes 
Museum.” 

I reserved my opinion; but when he 
proceeded to remark that there was a 
splendid picture by Velasquez at the 
Bowes Museum, I hastily finished 
my luncheon and _ strode towards the 
hill upon which the Bowes Museum 
stands. 

It is a 


magnificent —building—still 
unfinished. 


The collection of pottery is 
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Museum seemed to me to bear the 
slightest resemblance toa Velasquez. 

I returned to the quest, this time 
glancing at the lower bar of the frames, 
where the names of the painters are in- 
scribed ; and lo! under a huge ‘ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden,” No, 1go0, I saw 
in large letters the magic name Velas- 
quez. 

Impossible! Quite impossible! I 
imagined the flash of anger mantling 
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first-rate ; the pictures are—well, not 
first-rate. Withdraw three or four 
masterpieces from the Dulwich Gallery, 
and there is nothing to choose between 
the mediocre level of the collection at 
Dulwich and the level of the collection 
at the Bowes Museum. 

I searched for the Velasquez, scanned 
every picture, unwilling to confess that 
I was unable to distinguish, at a glance, 
the Spaniard’s handling; but in vain. 
Not one of the pictures in the Bowes 


The drawing-room in which the ‘Venus’ hangs. 
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the face of Velasquez at the mere idea 
of such an ascription. ‘This ‘ Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden” was much more 
likely to be a Carlo Dolci than a 
Velasquez. 

I purchased a catalogue and turned to 
No. 190. 

“ Assigned by Mr. Bowes to Velasquez,” 
said the catalogue. 

I smiled, returned to Barnard Castle, 
and ordered a glass of the ale recom- 
mended by Newman Noggs. 

















The playing fields. 
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Ye distant Spires, ye antique Towers, 
That crown the wat’ry glade ; 
Where distant Science still adorns 


Iler Henry's holy shade. 


GRAY. 


I—LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.M.S.L, P.C., 
EX-VICEROY OF INDIA, 


BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 


ORE than a third of the allotted 
M span of human life has passed 
over our heads since George 
Curzon and I were school chums at Eton. 
Still I have only to close my eyes in order 
to draw from one of the pigeonholes of 
my memory a vivid picture of the subject 
of this sketch as he was in those happy 
days of boyhood, never, alas! to return 
again. In my mind’s eye I can see my 
room at Eton, with its simple, comfortable 
furniture, consisting of a fold-up bed, a 
few Windsor chairs, a deal table, wash- 
stand, and the regulation bureau. The 
walls are hung with pictures of doubtful 
artistic merit, but dear to me on account 
of old associations ; for they are nearly all 
presents from friends who have already 
left the dear old school. Sitting on the 
table idly swinging his legs, with his hat 
well on the back of his head, I can still 
fancy I see George Curzon efat. 14, the 
subject of this sketch. He did not then 
resemble the rather austere-looking young 
man whose photograph I give overleaf, for 
that was taken five years later, when he 
was just leaving for Oxford, and had dis- 
carded the youthful Eton’ jacket and turn- 
down collars for the coveted foga virilis. 
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At the period of which I am writing he 
was the brightest, cheeriest little being 
imaginable, round of face, with pink and 
white complexion, big, serious eyes, an 
exceptionally determined mouth, and a 
high square forehead. At Eton we were 
all more or less particular in our dress, 
and especially in our linen ; but Curzon, 
even as a little boy, was always noticeably 
tidy. In fact, I think I can safely say 
that in all the years I knew him I never 
once saw his hair dishevelled nor his 
collar or cuffs in the least degree soiled. 
With his books he was equally careful ; 
but then he loved them, whereas many of 
us look upon them as our natural enemies. 
As an athlete George Curzon was never a 
shining light, though he was in no way a 
despiser of games ; and at football he was 
quite up to, if not above, the average, and 
played in his house football team. He 
held in the greatest abhorrence, however, 
as a new boy, the idea of compulsory 
football ; and his tirades against the old 
school custom of compelling lower boys 
to play in house games were considered 
so entertaining that we regularly ‘“‘ drew” 
him on the subject whenever we got a 
chance. 
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He was a most excellent and critical 
judge of cricket, but: he never took 
games seriously. His pleasure was work, 
although no one ever accused him of 
being a “sap,” and adding to his store 
of knowledge was to him a_ genuine 
pleasure and delight. Whereas Alfred 
Lyttelton (a sketch of whose Eton school- 
days will appear in due course) was the 
hero of every boy in the school, George 
Curzon was the ideal pupil from the 
master’s standpoint. He was not content 
to learn his 
lessons suffi- 
ciently well to 
escape repri- 
mand; he 
entered into the 
spirit of his 
tasks in all their 
bearings, and 
took pride and 
pleasure in 
mastering all 
that was difficult 
and obscure in 
translations and 
derivations. 

It must be 
clearly — under- 
stood that in 
writing of the 
character of 
Curzon as I 
knew him, I am 
endeavouring 
to obliterate 
entirely from 
my mind every- 
thing as to his 
after life, and 
also to forget 
that he ulti- 
mately became 
celebrated. I 
am simply describing the Eton boy before 
he was launched in the world, nearly 
twenty-five years before he became, as 
Viceroy of India, the ruler of countless 
millions, 

Aman would have to be something 
more than human if in endeavouring to 
accomplish the gigantic task he has 
just relinquished in India, he at the same 
time made no enemies; but of one thing 
I am certain, and that is that he was 
convinced, either rightly or wrongly, that 
the reforms he was carrying out were for 
the ultimate good of the people over 
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Lord Curzon as a youth. 
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whom he had been placed, and it will 
be for future historians to decide whether 
or not he was mistaken, 

One of the most extraordinary gifts 
that George Curzon possessed as a boy 
was thai of repartee. I have often sat 
in my room convulsed with laughter at 
the discomfiture of some rival wit ; and | 
remember on one occasion a big fellow, 
who could have easily administered a 
licking to three boys of Curzon’s size, 
bolting from my room and_ slamming 

the door so as 
not to hear the 
scathing — retort 
| which he knew 
was coming. In 
“Pop” (which 
was the Eton 
debating 
society) George 
was in his 
element, and it 
would be inter- 
esting to repro 
duce a few of 
the speeches 
which he made 
before he left. 
Unless I am 
much mistaken, 
many of them 
would compare 
| favourably, from 
| an oratorical 
point of view, 
with thee 
majority of 
Sipe EC pe s 
delivered in the 
House of Com- 
—_—— mons to-day. 

Curzon was 
always a great 
lover of the 
picturesque, and the magnificent Durbar, 
in which he was recently the central figure, 
must have been to him a sheer delight. 
He loved the insignia of power, and was 
to the backbone an ideal Conservative. 

As an instance of what I mean, I well 
remember his wrath when I said that 
I considered the custom of the sixth 
form walking into “chapel” alone, 
absurd. To the uninitiated I must 
explain that when all the rest of the 
school is seated the chapel bells stop 
and the voluntary commences. ‘Then, 
from under the archway beneath the 
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organ-loft, the sixth-form boys, of whom 
there are only twenty, ten Collegers and 
ten Oppidans, walk very slowly two and 
two up the aisle. The Collegers turn 
to the left and the Oppidans to the right, 
and take their seats below the choir. It 
used to be a source of great amusement 
to us to watch our sixth-form friends walk 
into chapel, on account of the strain it 
entailed on their nerves. Some would 
blush frantically and hang their heads, as 
if they had 
something to 
be ashamed of, 
others would 
tread on the 
heels of those 
in front in 
their anxiety to 
get quickly to 
their places, 
and nearly all 
appeared pain- 
fully self- 
conscious and 
unhappy. 
There was 
always special 
interest taken 
by us all in the 
demeanour of 
a boy new to 
the honours of 
sixth form, 
especially as 
the new-comer 
had to lead 
the procession 
and regulate 
the pace. I 
once saw a 
boy bolt like a 
hare when the 
bells stopped 
and the organ 
began, and 
When he got to his place he was in a 
bath of perspiration. But when George 
Curzon made his début he seemed 
positively to revel in the situation ; and 
to watch his quiet, dignified, and sedate 
bearing, he might have been the least 
interested person present, instead of being, 
as he was, the criticised object on which 
a thousand pairs of eyes were focussed. 
What strikes me as being particularly 
strange in looking back on my Eton 
schooldays with George Curzon is that all 
his friends took it as a matter of course 
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Lord Curzon to-day. 


that he was destined to distinguish himself 
in after life; and one of the last things I 
said to him on leaving Eton was, ‘‘ George, 
will you swear to make me Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when you are Prime 
Minister ?” and what is more, he promised 
he would. I have already reminded him 


of this old standing pledge, and shall do 
so again when he forms his first cabinet. 
It may save him a lot of worry. 

In spite of his 


undoubted mental 
superiority over 
the majority of 
us, there was 
nothing __ prig- 
gish about 
Curzon when 
he was a boy. 
On the con- 
trary, he was 
always ready 
and anxious to 
give one a 
helping hand ; 
and many is 
the time he 
has come and 
put some Latin 
verses right for 
me, or run over 
a difficult trans- 
lation which I 
had been too 
lazy to look at 
till just before 
going into 
school. 

It is probably 
not generally 
known that he 
began journal- 
ism when he 
5. was seventeen. 
It was the sort 
of work which 
appealed to him 
in his spare time, and the £ton Chronicle 
flourished exceedingly when he was editor. 
It is not a journal of world-wide reputation, 
nor has it the “ largest circulation in the 
world,” but it can count among its past 
editors and contributors some of the most 
distinguished British statesmen and literary 
men of all time. Curzon wrote some 
excellent articles, both serious and light, 
whilst he was editor, and I have tried 
unsuccessfully to unearth some back 
numbers of the school paper in order 
that I might reproduce certain extracts, 
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I have already said that Curzon, 
although no great athlete, was a good 
judge of cricket. Surrounded by his 
little court of kindred spirits, of whom 
poor Charlie Butler (who afterwards went 
into the 17th Lancers and died in India) 
and his brother Hubert were always part, 
he used to lie full length on his rug 
when a school match was in progress in 
Upper Club, and devour cherries and 
strawberries whilst discussing the pros- 
pects of each candidate for the eleven. 
And woe betide the one who happened to 
be fielding out close to where George 
Curzon and his friends were disporting 
themselves! I remember once hearing— 
although happily the prophecy was not 
fulfilled—that, owing to a duck’s egg I 
had obtained that morning, all chance of 
displaying my “ just proportions” in light 
blue at ‘‘ Lord’s” had vanished. I can 
never quite understand why we did not 
kick Curzon when he “cheeked” us, lam 
sure we often felt it was our duty, and yet 
I never heard of it being done; but then 
his chaff, although clever, and at times 
irritating, was never ill-natured. 

It will be gathered from what I have 
written that George Curzon belonged to 
the brainy side of the school. Whereas 
most of us did a little work occasionally 
in order to get through “trials,” and 
took keen delight in our games, Curzon 
made study the chief object of his school- 
days, and was continually quietly adding 
to his store of knowledge, and preparing 
himself for the great struggle for fame 
and fortune in which, even at that early 
age, he was determined to succeed. 

In my last term at Eton I was thrown 
a great deal into his society, and he often 
talked of the future. I use the third 
person singular because I did most of 
the listening. Even asa youth he was a 
brilliant conversationalist, and his English 
was so well chosen and correct that in 
almost any other boy it would have 
sounded stilted and unnatural, and as if 
he were straining after effect. This was 
not the case at all. He had a voracious 
appetite for books, and knew all about 
things with which the average schoolboy 
has not begun to bother his head. 
Therefore I loved to listen, and, although 
many: of his remarks went over my head, 
it was always a pleasure to be with him 
whilst he expounded some of his boyish 
theories on certain, to me, abstruse sub- 
jects. If in after life, therefore, especially 


during his parliamentary career, he was 
occasionally taunted for posing as a 
“superior person,” can one be surprised 
that malgré dui a little assumption of 
superiority should be noticeable? At 
Eton he had as his friends and com- 
petitors a thousand lads, the flower of 
3ritish boyhood, on whose education no 
expense had been spared by parents 
lavish with their money, especially where 
their children’s education was concerned, 
and yet he must have felt that in intel- 
lectual power he towered head and 
shoulders above the majority of them. 
Later on at Balliol success came to him 
with equal ease, and as a speaker and 
natural debater at the Oxford Union 
Society his retorts and oratorical triumphs 
are quoted to this day. Under these 
circumstances would it not have been 
indeed surprising if the knowledge of 
his power and superiority had ot leaked 
out from time to time in his manner ? 

It was perhaps Curzon’s boyish appear- 
ance, even after he had thrown himself 
headlong into the vortex of political 
strife, which irritated his opponents into 
giving vent to sarcastic epithets. ‘They 
probably did not know him as well as I 
did, and consequently could not under- 
stand that behind that quiet, youthful, 
rosy face, almost innocent of beard, there 
lurked an iron will backed up by brain- 
power of the very highest order, and 
hence their surprise and discomfiture ! 

I must confine myself, however, in this 
sketch to Curzon’s schooldays. I was 
saying that I saw a great deal of him 
during my last term at Eton, and I can 
call to mind our last long chat. We were 
in Charlie Butler’s room at Vidals. 
Walter Forbes, with his back to the fire- 
place, was trying with only partial success 
to balance a cricket ball on the edge of 
a bat, whilst George Curzon kept us all 
alive with a running fire of chaff. I took 
advantage of a lull in the conversation 
to remind Curzon that in a few days I 
was leaving Eton for good. He immedi- 
ately took my arm, and suggested that 
we should go for a stroll by the river. 

When we got outside his manner had 
quite changed. He was no longer the 
bright cheery boy of a few moments 
before, but grave and quiet; and during 
that walk, when photographs were ex- 
changed, I felt I had learnt another side 
to George Curzon’s character—and a very 
gentle, lovable one it was. 
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“What would | do? He—he—he! Lie behind a hedge for un wi’ a gert gun.’” 
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BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


OF THE BULL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS, 


HE brothers Samuel and Alfred 
Crocker worked together on the 
same farm, and while widely 

separated by intellect, age and position, 
yet loved one another well. ‘They were 
orphans, and to Alfred had been en- 
trusted his brother’s care by a dying 
father on his deathbed. Samuel filled the 
post of bailiff at Rectory Farm, Belstone, 
stood high in the regard of his master, 
and had long won the esteem of all 
honest men. He was handsome, kind- 
hearted, and industrious; but poor Alf, 
the elder of the brothers, belonged to 
a less happy order of beings. Mind 
and body were alike distorted by a freak 
or failure of Nature’s process in the 
womb. His great grey head sank low 
on his chest, his lip drooped, his thin 
legs seemed to bend beneath the weight 
of his squat and square trunk. Whims 
and moods marked his weak-mindedness ; 
yet a very special value attached to his 
peculiar service ; and, as the only man at 
Elm ‘Tree Barton who could control and 
command that famous hero, Billy III., 
he had won his own measure of import- 
ance and esteem. The man was fifty— 
nearly twenty years older than his brother. 
He held aloof from most of his kind, 


but entertained a passion -of affection for 
Samuel. 

On a day in summer this _ half-witted 
soul and the third Billy were returning 
home together. Alf led the way, 
shambling along with his head bending 
to the pit of his stomach—talking some- 
times, and sometimes laughing to himself ; 
while Billy III. followed upon a rope, 
which was fastened to a ring in his nose. 

The monster proceeded solemnly, 
snorted sometimes, and blew a. tre- 
mendous breath from his nostrils. His 
broad, sulky forehead was crowned with 
curls; his enormous neck shone with 
creases. Suddenly a chance fragment of 
luscious green attracted his attention, and 
he ventured to stop a moment. But the 
human failure at the other end of the 
rope was not in an easy mood, and gave 
him a sharp word of command. Where- 
upon Billy yielded without a murmur and 
rolled on again, although he might have 
destroyed Crocker with a turn of his 
head. He submitted to the indignity as 
a child obeys its parent. But the huge 
bull was queer-tempered and uncertian, 
even as his guardian was. None cared 
to risk himself with Billy, save his own 
regular attendant. A strange. affinity 
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existed between the brute and his keeper. 
Alf could do anything he liked with the 
bull. The understanding between them 
was perfect, and while the beast invariably 
obeyed him and exhibited almost doglike 
docility under the charge of this weak- 
minded soul, Alf, for his part, worshipped 
the great creature, and no Egyptian priest 
of Aphis was ever more regular and 
pious in his ministrations to the sacred 
kine. He spoilt Billy as never a bull 
was spoilt before. He knew the famous 
sire’s history from early calf-hood. The 
champion’s progeny and their successes 
in life were his familiar and only theme. 
Not a son or daughter of the bull, but 
he could tell something about it. Billy’s 
many wives were remembered by him, 
and all his family’s achievements in the 
world of prize cattle. ‘This peculiar power 
had made Alfred Crocker a personality, 
and by its exercise he rose to a special 
significance in the little commonwealth 
of the farm, As the only man who could 
be trusted to command and _ control 
Billy III., he attained to genuine fame ; 
and seeing that this great beast enjoyed 
a reputation far beyond the confines of 
Devon, and had in his day won prizes all 
England over; his owner felt it no small 
thing to possess a labourer so skilful in 
controlling it. When Billy III. sallied 
forth to oppose other champions at the 
great cattle shows, Alf always went—to 
look after him; and Samuel always went 
also—to look after Alf. Accident had 
thus enlarged their sphere of knowledge ; 
and though poor Alfred failed mentally to 
benefit by his wanderings, as Billy himself 
also did, the bailiff of Elm Tree Barton 
gained no small profit by an enlarged 
outlook on the world and the people in it. 
Now the brothers, both on the way 
homeward, met; and Samuel, who was 
not a friend of Billy’s, kept on the safe 
side and poured forth his wrongs, They 
were of a private nature, and it might be 
doubted if poor Alfred fully appreciated 
their significance ; but Sam had a sort of 
superstitious belief in his infirm relative, 
and kept no secrets from him. As for 
Alf, with him family secrets at least were 
safe. He very rarely spoke, except to 
Samuel, and when he did do so few 
could understand him, for he had a cieft 
palate. When angry, however, his voice 
cleared, and became shrill and audible as 
a trumpet. 
Some people supposed that he under- 








stood much more than his comrades 
usually imagined, and declared that he 
could always grasp the subjects that inter- 
ested him. 

“Let me walk along with you a Lit, 
Alf. How’s Billy?” 

“ He’m in a very gentle frame of mind 
this marnin’.” 

“Won't trust him, all the same. One 
dig of that short horn, wi’ all the power 
of his gert neck behind it, would tear a 
man’s vitals out, like the stuffing from 
a parlour chair.” 

Alf laughed, if a strange inward gurgling 
and rumbling could be called laughter. 

“ He killed a dog last week. I warrant 
you, he horched un! Throwed un up in 
the air so high as the houses, an’ broke 
the neck of un! Lord, how I laughed !— 
not at the dog, but at the man he belonged 
to. Fit to bust wi’ rage he was.” 

“* An’ governor had to pay a pound for 
Billy’s temper.” 

“Twas all the damned dog’s fault—a 
daring to bark at the bull’s nose.” 

“T wish it had been that anointed 
rascal, Jonas Cousins from Sticklepath,” 
grumbled Samuel, with a frown on his 
face. 

Alf looked at him, and his great flabby 
mouth extended. 

“‘ He—-he—he !—you an’ him be out 
along o’ Sally Bolt. Maidens! Bah!— 
I ain’t got no use for ’em. No—nor 
them for me! They’m only for childer- 
getting. Blast the childer, I say. ‘The 
world would be a darned sight quieter an’ 
peaceabler wi’out ’em.” 

** You know me for a straight man, Alf. 
I fight fair. But he don’t—Cousins, I 
mean. He’s crooked in all his ways.” 

Alf looked very cunning. “Id lie 
behind a hedge for him, if I was you. 
If he’s crooked, why for shouldn’t you 
be the same ?” 

“Don’t say such things, old chap. 
You know better than that. But ’tis 
hard how to tackle a liar. Ive just 
found out by a chance that he’s told her 

Sally—a cartload of pure falsehoods 
against me. How be I to go courting 
fair and honest, if her ears are poisoned 
against me that way? You’m so wise 
sometimes. Answer that.” 

“He’m a hookem-snivey beast. "Tis 
your place to chastise him with your fistes,” 
declared Alfred fiercely, between snorts of 
indignation. “Hammer him black an’ 
blue, an’ I'll help.” 
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“That’s no use. I could give hima 
thrashing, of course, but ’twould only be 
to put him in the right. If he wins 
her, “twill be by wicked cowardice and 
treachery. Lord knows what she sees 
in him, but his carrot hair and his showy 
ways. He’s just got a new job down to 
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Billy at the Agricultural Show last month, 
and made all that mischief,” continued 
Samuel. ‘“ But for you, there’d have 
been half a dozen people killed to the 
least. Just think if that great brute had 
broke loose in the crowd there was on 
the show ground!” 
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“Alfred was in 
Potter’s Mill, and he says there’s three- 


and-twenty shilling a week with it; but I 
dare say that’s another of his fibs. The 


man ban’t worth that money to Miller 
Bassett, or anybody else that I know 
about.” 

Alf was thinking. 

‘“°’Twas. him throwed that fusee on 





a frenzy of rage.” 


The weak-minded labourer stopped, 
turned to Billy III., rubbed his nose 
fondly, then went to his side and pointed 
to a small spot on the huge red flank of 
him. Only a very sharp eye could have 
seen it. 

““That’s where the burn was,” he said. 
“Tf I’d not hung on the rope at my own 
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peril, there’d have been coffins wanted 
that day. Bill meant killing, if ever he 
did. There’s nought he hates more an’ 
rages at worse than the taste of fire.” 

“‘Ess—there’s nobody can make the 
beggar obey like you. “Iwas quite right 
that they should have a collection on the 
ground for ’e, as they did. But what 
would you do, if you was me, about this 
blackguard Cousins? ‘That’s the ques- 
tion.” 

The younger brother shared that ancient 
but common superstition that those of 
weak mind are oftentimes chosen as the 
mouthpiece and oracle of the Almighty. 
He believed sometimes that Alfred uttered 
words wiser than he knew—words well 
worth remembering by sane men. 

But to-day Alfred had but one idea, 
and, in answer to the question, he 
repeated it. 

““What would I do? He—he—he! 
Lie behind a hedge for un wi’ a gert gun, 
an’ blow his wicked brains out !” 

Presently they separated in the farm- 
yard, and no more was heard of the 
difficult subject until chance brought it 
up again. 

Then it happened that Alf, drinking 
half a pint of small beer at the ‘‘ Hearty 
Welcome,” was appealed to by Mr. 
Hannaford, the landlord, on the question 
of whether or not a certain famous son 
of Billy III. had taken honours beyond 
Excter. 

-On this theme could poor Crocker 
speak with absolute authority. Nobody 
presumed to doubt his accuracy where 
the history and the progeny of the bull 
were concerned. 

He replied, and gave a history of the 
matter in question. His hearers, well 
knowing his peculiar information, nodded 
and were satisfied; but, in an evil hour 
for himself, the young man Jonas Cousins, 
who happened to be of the company, 
joined issue, and cast doubt on Alf’s 
assertion. 

He was a stout, red-haired, self-sufficient 
youth, with a hectoring manner. 

‘Very fine ; but your word isn’t gospel 
that I’ve heard tell about,” he said to 
Alfred. “Why should we believe you, 
softy?” 

The labourer stared, and began to 
chatter and growl according to his custom 
when excited. He did not object to 
being called “softy,” but with all the 
force of his maimed mind he resented 





this doubt thrown on his knowledge. 
He swore, clenched his hands, and tried 
to fly at Cousins; but the others held 
him back, and, since they soundly rated 
the sceptic at the same time, Alf soon 
grew calmer to hear their crushing 
criticism. 

“Where do you come from, you ginger- 
headed fool, to doubt Alf’s word about 
the bull?” asked a man who did not 
know Cousins. ‘‘ Ban’t he Billy’s guardian 
angel, an’ looks after him day and night, 
an’ knows all about him, an’ every calf 
he’ve ever got? You ought to know 
better, an’ I’ve a good mind to larn you 
better myself.” 

“That's the gawkim as throwed a 
match on the bull to the Show,” said 
another, “’Tis by God’s mercy, an’ 
thanks to Alf here, that in his great rage 
Billy didn’t break loose, an’ kill a whole 
rally of neighbours. A man as would 
do a thing like that wants a whip-end 
to flog sense into him.” 

Cousins laughed, and took the hard 
words well ; but he smarted notwithstand- 
ing, and it was unfortunate for Alfred 
Crocker that the red-headed man over- 
took him presently on his way home to 
Rectory Farm. ‘The way was lonely, and 
the stronger and younger labourer felt 
half in a mind to punish the weaker soul, 
and tumble him into the ditch, or give 
him a thrashing on the spot; but his 
knocking knees and bent grey head saved 
the elder from that indignity. Instead, 
Jones used guile, drew level, pretended to 
make a very elaborate apology for doubt- 
ing Alf’s great knowledge, and spoke in so 
friendly a tone, that the other soon felt at 
ease, and forgave him. 

But at a cross-road Cousins prepared to 
leave his companion; and then his ugly 
mouth hardened and his forehead grew 
rcd. He spoke evil, and showed the 
unpleasant spectacle of a mean and 
brutal spirit that longed to revenge its 
pockets. 

“ An’ afore you go, bull-minder, let me 
say this,” he shouted. “Tell your stuck- 
up fool of a brother that he can give over 
running about like a gert sheep after Sally 
Bolt, because she’ve had the sense to 
decide against him, as any wise maiden 
would do when she learned all I could 
tell her. I’m her man, an’ us be tokened ; 
an’ no power of bailiff or tinker will 
ever come between, because she don’t 
want no more to do with Master Samuel 
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Crocker. She knows a bit too much 
about him and his ways. Just you tell 
him that, if you can keep it in your 
hollow head.” 

Samuel's brother glared and screamed 
out an answer; but his reply was lost on 
Jonas. He only heard a shrill succession 
of explosions and oaths. Without difficulty 
he perceived, however, that Alfred was in 
a frenzy of rage, and, having accomplished 
his purpose, he shouted out some further 
insults, and then made off. 

It was a quality of poor Alf’s mind, that 
he believed everything that anybody chose 
to tell him; and now, though the in- 
formation concerning Miss Bolt and his 
brother had made him feel very angry, he 
did not hesitate to accept it. He doubted 
not that this loud-talking, ill-conditioned 
rascal told the truth. He did not know 
that, according to his custom and nature, 
the man Cousins much exaggerated, and 
built his stout assertions concerning Sally 
on very uncertain grounds. As a matter 
of fact, the girl had by no means decided 
for him, and the very bitterness and 
variety of the stories that Cousins told 
against his rival began to make her doubt 
the truth of them. It seemed strange 
that, despite these startling scandals, 
Samuel Crocker still held his head so 
high, still occupied the position of his 
master’s right hand, and still won the 
good word and the good will of all honest 
men. Sally liked the younger man’s red 
hair, and had not hesitated to tell him so; 
but she was by no means committed to 
Jonas, and nobody knew that better than 
he did. 

Alf, however, did not doubt that Jonas 
would presently marry Sally Bolt if 
nothing happened to prevent it. His 
muddy brains ruminated on this story all 
the rest of that day and through a great 
part of the following night. Then he 
came to a tragic determination with him- 
self. He decided that Jonas should not 
marry Sally, because Samuel wanted to do 
so. Jonas out of the way, all would 
doubtless go well; therefore, since his 
brother refused to “lie behind a hedge” 
for this successful rival, Alfred decided 
with himself that he must do so, The 
criminal aspect of the case did not affect 
him, since his mind could not appreciate 
it; he was only concerned with the means, 

He had no firearms, and began to ask 
himself where he might borrow a gun. 
He had already determined to take a 
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neighbour’s without asking, when chance 
solved that problem differently, and a 
thing presently happened which better 
answered the bull-minder’s purpose than 
his own project. 

It was now the season of autumnal 
agricultural gatherings ; and three weeks 
later, peep of day found Billy IIL., after 
a careful toilet, on his road to a village 
show five miles off, where he proposed, 
as a matter of course, to take two first 
prizes—one in his class, and one for the 
finest beast in the show. Alf trudged 
beside him, and, as Billy was not a great 
walker, his keeper had started early. 

Alone the man and the bull moved 
through deep lanes into the valley bottom, 
where Oke river thundered after a freshet. 
Then Potter’s Mill came in sight, shining 
out of the dew of the morning, all lapped 
in leaves by stream-side ; but as yet no 
wood-smoke curled from the chimney of 
the dwelling-house, and no movement of 
man, other than the loping and shambling 
figure of Alf, appeared under the grey 


dawn. Alfred lighted his pipe and talked 
to his charge. The bull seemed to 
understand, and mended his pace to 
orders, 


Suddenly, at a break in the hedge, 
another human shape emerged from the 
heavy mists that still hung low in the 
valley. It was Cousins on his way from 
home to his new work at Potter’s Mill; 
and he gtinned as the feeble figure of Alf 
appeared beside him, followed by the 
huge girth of the bull. ‘ Ah, my bold 
hero! A wise man an’ a fool stirring 
early together! But which be the wise 
man an’ which be the fool, Alf? Can 
you tell me? What about your brother ? 
Did you tell him I spit at him? So like 
as not me an’ my girl will be married 
come Christmas. Make him smart with 


that!” 

“Go your way,” mumbled the elder, 
“an’ let me go mine. I’ve suffered 
enough from you. My turn ban’t come 
yet.” 


“Did you give your brother my message? 
Answer a question, zany !” 

Alf sucked his pipe and looked at his 
enemy. Only a low fence of wood 
separated them. ‘No, I did not,” he 
said; “because it was a dirty lie. You 
won’t never marry Sally Bolt—no, nor 
any other female. Your thread’s spun! 
You'll be rotting underground long afore 
Christmas.” 














“You murdering rascal ! 
to be locked up, else you'll be doing 
An’ y 


manslaughter. 
too, cause you're onl 


The great bull waited for his master. 


He lowered his enorm 
out steam on to the 
herbage. 

Alf stared without 
speaking, and the 
other bade him good- 
bye. 

“Get along, bull- 
minder ; an’ next time 
I catch you without 
that gert brute, I'll 
dust your jacket for 
you—mark that. I'll 
show you if my thread 
be spun, you slack- 
twisted fool !” 

“ Better do it now,” 
said Alf. “You'll 
never get another 
chance. "Iwas bad 
for you as you met 
me now, for you'll 
sleep in Kingdom 
Come this night! 
That there glaring 
sun over the hill be 
the list as ever youll 
see.” 

Cousins —_ laughed 
and made a grimace ; 
then he went his way. 
But a moment later 
he heard Alf break 
down the fence of the 
hedge. Looking back, 
he saw that the bull- 
minder and his charge 
were standinz together 
fifty yards behind him 
in the meadow. He 
proceeded __ indiffer- 
ently, but looked back 
again half a minute 
later. ‘The next thing 
Jonas understood was 
that Alfred Crocker 
had disappeared and 
that the bull was charg- 
ing down the field as 
girth would let him. 


Moreover, Billy roared with royal rage, 


for, unseen by him, A 


rope, had gone behind him and _ had 


calmly knocked out 


THE GUARDIAN 


You ought monster’s back. 


ou’d get clear off, 
y a luny.” 


ous head and puffed 


“‘In course of time Samuel easily convinced John 
Bolt’s dark-eyed daughter that he was not 
what she had been taught to suppose.” 


fast as his mighty tragedy as Billy 


OF THE BULL. 
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Now the fire stung. 


Perhaps Billy remembered the fusee at 
the show; perhaps he imagined a new 
sort of gadfly or hornet of greater power 
than any that had ever tortured him until 
that moment ; but the effect was instan- 


taneous. He _bel- 
lowed, tore at the 
ground, and _ then, 
seeing a man on the 
meadow ahead of him, 
lowered his head, 
flung up his tail, and 
charged like an angry 
mountain. 

The path of Cousins 
had now taken him 
well into the midst 
of the meadow, and 
it was a question for 
his judgment whether 
his best chance of 
escape would be to 
keep straight forward, 
or turn at right angles 
to his pursuer and 
attempt to reach the 
safety of the hedge. 
His extreme danger 
shook his judgment, 
ind he made a mis- 
iake. Jonas chose to 
turn and make a dash 
for the boundary ; but 
the brute gained at a 
terrible pace, and the 
unfortunate man had 
not run fifty yards 
before he saw that he 
must now be over- 
taken. His hope, 
indeed, was lost. He 
turned again in the 
shadow of death, 
shouted wildly, and 
attempted to get 
across to the other 
side of the _ field. 
None heard him but 
Alf, who had walked 
after the bull; and 
none else saw the 
swift climax of the 


caught Jonas, crashed 


with all his huge weight into the man’s 


lf had dropped his the air. 


his pipe on the 





rear, and tossed him a dozen feet into 


He fell 


face downward—and 


broke his back; but the monster was 
not satisfied, 


Again it heaved the human 
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wreck into the air, and then, kneeling 
upon it, mangled the corpse into pulp. 

For some time Crocker stood and 
watched, but presently he slowly ap- 
proached. He looked sharply about, to 
note that none had witnessed the tragedy ; 
then he marched up to the bull and gave 
~ it a friendly smack on the back. 

Turning with distended nostrils and 
red eyes, the murderer saw Alfred ; while 
his guardian secured the leading-string 
and quickly pulled Billy on to his legs 
again. 

The bull, now grown perfectly calm 
and docile, prepared to follow as usual; 
but his master could not immediately 
draw himself from the spectacle at his 
feet. He stood for five minutes gazing 
at the ruin of a fellow-creature ; then he 
laughed and addressed it : 

“Who be the wise man and who be 
the fool now, Jonas? He—he—he! 
You don’t look very wise, my dear ; an’, 
wise words or foolish, mine was the true 
ones. What would Sally Bolt say if 
she seed ’e now, Jonas? She wouldn't 
want to marry you no more—that I will 
swear to!” 

Then he turned to the bull and patted 
its mighty neck. 

“You’m the boy for my money! 
That'll larn the toad to take my brother’s 
woman away from him. But Jonas 
Cousins won't want no woman now—- 
except to lay him out. You come along 
wi’ me, Billy, my brave old hero, an’ I'll 
wash your knees for ’e !” 

But a moment later Alfred changed his 
mind, and started homeward for Rectory 
Farm. His scanty but cunning wits told 
him that to announce the catastrophe at 
once would be the safest course. 

“Us'll get back-along, Bill,” he said. 
“Them rags an’ bones there told me 
I did ought to be locked up; but what 
would hap to you if they done that for 
me? No, no; this be your job, not 
mine. You must see it out. ‘* Us'll 
blaze the news abroad ; an’ you'll have to 
go wiout they prizes up to Sampford. 
Never mind—no call to bellow about it. 
You’ve done a very honest day’s work, 
an’ sent a liar to his master. Ban’t vitty 
that such wicked men should walk about 
an’ make trouble among honest people.” 

He met his brother presently, and 
mildly told him the news, 


“Cousins began at his May-games 
home by Potter’s Mill, an’ he ballyragged 
me an Bill so, that the bull got niffed, 
just as if he understood and knowed what 
the man was telling; an’ broke from me 
like a lion, an’ catched un afore I could 
come up. “Tis all along o’ my being a 
chuckle-head, no doubt, though nobody 
would blame me, I be sure; but since 
the man had to die, an’ his last day 
had comed, I be very glad, Sam, as it 
happened afore he’d told any more lies, 
or done any more harm against you. A 
very uncomfortable fashion of chap to 
have about the place. An’ I thought, as 
I comed up over, that the maiden, by 
name Sally Bolt, would be interested to 
larn of thicky red-head’s fate, so I 
stopped at the Bolts’ cottage on the edge 
of the hill, an’ shouted; an’ she comed 
to her chicket-window half dressed ; an’ 
I said, ‘ Bill here have killed young Jonas 
Cousins, if you please, miss; so there 
won't be no more wicked lies told about 
Samuel Crocker, as be the honestest, 
most Godfearing man amongst us, though 
I say it as shouldn’t, being his elder 
brother.” Then I comed back, because 
I thought as I’'d better not take Billy to 
Sampford wi’ a murder on his conscience. 
He-he !” 

This story the bull-minder told with- 
out a shadow of variation at the inquest 
and elsewhere. People took the incident 
calmly, and none felt called upon to 
disbelieve it. Only Billy III. and Alfred 
knew wherein it differed from truth ; and 
though the bull was blamed and his death 
hinted at, no censure ever fell upon the 
man. But the parents of the dead 
uttered harsh things, and doubted. 

In course of time Samuel easily 
convinced John Bolt’s dark-eyed daughter 
that he was not what she had been 
taught to suppose. They married and 
lived happily ; and when Alfred, in his 
best black, visited them on Sundays and 
played with their children, the guardian 
of the bull would often smile, nod, roll 
his head and utter pregnant hints to 
infant ears. Not understanding, the 
children laughed and babbled in their 
turn. They knew that Uncle Alfred was 
still a child, though he had grown up ; 
and they loved him well, because he was 
so much more sensible than their father 
or mother, 
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THE COLONIAL SECRETARY AT HOME. 


THE DAILY LIFE 


BY EMMIE 


IGHT under the shadow of the 
Victoria Tower of the House of 


Lords there stands one of those 
substantially built, old-fashioned mansions 
still reminding us that, although “ Queen 
Anne is dead,” there lived in her reign 
architects and builders who not only knew 
their business well, but had joy in it. 
Looking across the smoothly mown lawn 
and trimly kept gardens 
at the back of West- 
minster Abbey, and 
even upon a great 
part of the historic 
pile itself, No. 16, 
Great College Street, 
Westminster, is both 
pleasantly and_interest- 
ingly situated. ‘This 
neighbourhood, too, as 
we know, has now be- 
come quite a Govern- 
ment corner, for while 
Mr. Lyttelton has lived 
here for many years, 
Mr. Arnold Forster, the 
Secretary of State for 
War, has but recently 
taken one of the houses 
opposite. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s house 
here, in this memorable 
though wholly unpre- 
tentious part of the 
Great City, is just what 
one would have looked 




















for in a home of a 
man of his __ strong 
character. But it is 


eloquent also of a man A side-view, 
who is proud of his line. 

Born in 1857 as the eighth son of the 
fourth Baron Lyttelton, Mr. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton is the descendant of a line of men 
who for hundreds of years have served 
the Crown and the State, even as they 
have lent both distinction and honour 
to their native county of Worcester. 
This family has been of very long stand- 


OF 





“Play!” 


by 


A BUSY COUPLE. 


AVERY KEDDELL. 


ing in Worcestershire, and has owned 
considerable possessions in the Vale of 
Evesham, and _ particularly at South 
Lyttelton—whence in all probability the 
name has been assumed from the _ be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, 

But to a strictly alert and modern mind, 
the thing of impelling interest is not that 
Queen Bess made a Lyttelton a knight, 
once when she came 
to be Robert Dud- 
ley’s guest at Kenil- 
worth. Nor is it the 
connection of the family 
with the Gladstones. 
The Colonial Secretary’s 
father and Mr. Glad- 
stone, by the way, 
married _ sisters, and 
Mr. Lyttelton has always 
been surrounded by a 
political atmosphere, for 
his father was Under- 
Secretary for the 
Colonies as long ago as 
1846. All this, it may 
be ventured, is of less 
account than the fact 
that the Colonial Secre- 
tary is one of eight sons, 


all of whom have _ be- 
come eminent in one 
field or another. And 


the crowning thing that 
made him popular—long 
before he became an 
active member of the 
Government—has been 
his prowess and pro- 
ficiency in cricket from 
his schooldays onward. 
There was one year in which the Eton 
cricket eleven contained no fewer than 
seven Lytteltons ! But more of this aspect 

After leaving Eton, Mr. Alfred 


“GC. R. B.° 


later. 
Lyttelton went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and in process of time captained 
his ’varsity cricket eleven. At the Bar 
he has steadily risen, has been made a 


*,* The photographs which appear in this article have been specially taken for the PALL MALL 


MAGAZINE by R. W. Haines. 
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The Colonial Secretary, the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., at home. 
A portrait from a special sitting to the PALL MALL MAGA 
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The joint Study. 











King’s Counsel and a Bencher of his 
Inn—the Inner Temple. Since 1895 he 
has represented Leamington in the House 
of Commons, and he held the post of 
Recorder of Oxford until 1903, when he 
became Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Rochester. 

In the world of athletics, of course, the 
name of Alfred Lyttelton stands eminently 
high. He represented Cambridge Uni- 
versity in cricket, football, tennis, and at 
various athletic sports ; he has represented 
England in cricket and in football, though 
it is as a tennis player that he has made 
such a remarkable record, seeing that he 
was the champion amateur from 1882 to 
1895. It was in 1892 that he married, 
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for the people around her, I understand 
that Warp and Woof was produced at 
Chatsworth before the King and Queen 
some two or three years ago; and years 
before that, another play from Mrs. 
Lyttelton’s pen entitled Zhe Dancing Girl 
was acted at Chatsworth, with one of 
the notable Miss Vanbrughs in the leading 
part. Mrs. Lyttelton writes, so she says, 
whenever and wherever she can, and very 
rarely is she able to do this at any set 
time, though, like many another woman 
of the world, she turns out her creative 
work in the very early morning, when 
thought is fresh and ideas flow freely. 
When her husband went out to South 
Africa as Chairman of the Transvaal 





The Drawing-room. 


his wife being the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Archibald Balfour. 

To the general outside public, possibly, 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton is best of all known 
as the writer of Warp and Woof, a 
play produced in London last year, which 
was written to show how greatly over- 
worked the dressmaking section of London 
is during a hurried season. Although 
one of the busiest of women, with her 
many social duties and her entertaining 
of the many Colonial visitors to the 
capital of the Empire, Mrs. Lyttelton is 
one of the women who cultivate the good 
arts that go to the making of gracious 
womanhood, for she finds time to paint 
pictures and to write much upon the 
questions of the day. For the last eight 
or nine years she has written plays, 
though she only claims to have done so 





Concessions Commission, Mrs. Lyttelton 
accompanied him, and whilst sharing all 
the glory, shared equally the discomforts 
of that trip. 

No. 16, Great College Street, is delight- 
fully prim-looking from its outside, and 
there are many steps up to the olive- 
green front door with its quaint brass 
knocker. But once inside that door, a 
picture of comfort and artistic taste greets 
you. The hall itself is large and square—a 
fine spacious apartment well lit by day from 
the window looking out towards the old 
Abbey gardens. Above the Queen Anne 
mantel there hangs a large painting of the 
Colonial Secretary’s father, and one cannot 
but be struck by the very close likeness 
between father and son. As we see it 
there is no fire in the blue-tiled grate, 
where, inside a high brass fender, stand 
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The staircase. 


some interesting mementoes of Mr, Lyttel- 
ton’s prowess when he was captain of the 


Eton and Cambridge elevens—a set of 
cricket stumps, and no less than four of 


his old cricket bats. ‘There are many 
Criental rugs laid about on this oaken 
floor, providing a sharp contrast between 
the dark tone of the flooring and the 
white painted wooden panels of this hall's 
walls. A number of finely executed 
engravings decorate these walls. One 
of them is full of interest as a signed 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone ; and another 
of Viscount Midleton, signed George 
Brodrick, speaks for itself. I noticed 
a Chippendale cabinet containing 
some excellent old Oriental china 
standing against one recess, and upon 
an opposite wall the white was re- 
lieved by stags’ heads and the heads 
and horns of antelopes. Beside the 
cricket bats lay a quantity of golf 
clubs, testifying to one of the later 
hobbies of this member of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Lyttelton evidently be- 
lieves that the best way to do keen, 
hard intellectual work is to take a fair 
amount of rational healthy exercise in 
good open air and a freely blowing 
breeze. One might imagine he had 
taken seriously to heart that sensible 
admonition of Dr. Jowett to all his 





too studiously inclined pupils—“ Don’t 
drudge.” It is not by drudging, of a 
surety, that the Lyttelton brothers have 
come out on top in the majority of 
the things they have tackled. 

The Library or Study is certainly 
the place where we should do ou 
thinking, and here is a perfectly ideal 
spot in which to read and think and 
write. Lightness and daintiness are 
the dominant impressions borne in 
upon the visitor after a first hasty 
glance round the room, and then the 
eye lingers with charmed appreciation 
upon one individual feature after 
another, until a feeling of admiration 
is aroused for the artistic mind which 
conceived a scheme untrammelled by 
any set convention. 

Entering from the hall, this study 
presents a view of a rather long room, 
whose walls are almost completely 
lined with ivory-white shelves well 
filled with books with a look of use 
about their bindings, while at the farther 
end one notices an extension like a 
big square bow-window, all glass and 
white painted frame; and here is Mr. 
Lyttelton’s desk looking out into the 
garden upon one side, and his  wife’s 
writing-table in the other corner. ‘The 
amount of white in this room is very vivid 
in its effect, and the green silk curtains 
to the little cupboards near the ground 
and below the shelves are excellent in 
their tone. We have white panelled 
walls, white bookcases, and white ceiling 
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—the ‘latter adorned with a handsome 
Gothic moulding. 

Mrs. Lyttelton’s desk’ by the window 
is an excel- 
lent specimen 
of Chippen- 
dale’s art, 
and, as evi- 
dence of the 
industry and 
catholicity of 
taste in its 
owner, is sur- 
rounded on 
top and upon 
each side by 
volumes of 
books kept 
close at hand. 
Mr. _Lyttel- 
ton’s desk, in 
the opposite 
corner of the 
big square 
window, is a busy statesman’s working- 
table. 

Before leaving the Library mention 
ought to be made of the view to be 
obtained from it of the ‘delightful old- 
world garden belonging to this house, 
where Mrs. Lyttelton gives her notable 
tea-parties in the hot summer months, 
From Mr. Lyttelton’s desk one also looks 
on to a curious verandah or “stoep,” 
built and 
decorated 
quite 
in the 
fashion 
of the 
out door 
lounges 
so fami- 
liar to 
travellers 
in South 


Africa. 
From 

here we 

pass up 


a bright 
staircase, 
with — its 
wood- 
panelled 
walls immaculately white, save where 
they are relieved by the numerous black- 
framed engravings of eminent statesmen, 
judges, and distinguished people. ‘The 






A nook in the Drawing-room. 


dark oak steps are only partially covered 
by a thick Oriental carpet, and in the 
soft light shed by old-fashioned hang- 
ing lanterns 
we come to 
the Drawing- 
room. ‘This 
is another 
long room— 
running along 
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front of the 
house — with 
three good 
windows look- 
ing out on 
to the Abbey 
gardens, and 
uponthe back 
of part of the 
stately old 
Minster. It 


r 
‘ 


Another china corner. is an apart- 


ment, this, 
with quite an air of being far removed 
from London’s dust and bustle and worry 
—an atmosphere reminiscent of the 
country far more than the city. Quietude 
and peace abound here, and help to 
soothe tired nerves. 

Standing here, one wonders if one is 
not in Worcestershire, or in the south 
of Warwickshire, for this long low-pitched 
room, with its dark floor and restful 
w huaptue 
wood 
walls, 
flowering 
shrubs 
and dwarf 
trees 
every- 
where, 
seems 
too fresh 
for an 
interior in 
the very 
midst of 
London 
town. 
Quaint 
old East- 
ern rugs 
are on 
the floor, and, at either end of the room, 
is a wide fireplace with a large grate 
lined at its sides by crimson tiles and 
hearth to match. Here the mantels are 
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of white enamelled woodwork, and on the 
very narrow mantel ledges are curious 
little bits of old Chelsea, old Dresden, 
and quaint old Spode. ‘There are some 
excellent specimens of both Chippendale’s 
and Sheraton’s work in this room, and 
especially fine are the old cabinets, full of 
rare china. Cabinets and tiny bookcases 
abound, and everywhere books, books, 
books. On the walls there are several 
rare antique mirrors; old and valuable 
clocks tick out the passing of time from 
numerous corners and crannies. ‘There 
is a good collection of old snuff-boxes, 
crosses and crucifixes, which have evi- 
dently been picked up by art-loving folk 
in unexpected places. A charming room. 

Mrs. Lyttelton does much entertaining. 
In this delightful home there is always 
a cordial welcome for our cousins from 
Australia — or 
New Zealand, 
South Africa, 
Canada, or the 
West Indies. 
It is a special 
pride to Mrs. 
Lyttelton to 
entertain 
people — who 
come to Lon- 
don from 
some of the 
far-off places 
that her 
husband ad- 
ministers. 

The Colo- 
nial Secretary’s 
dining-room is 
notable alone 
for the won- 
derful collec- 
tion of artis- 
tic china, 
which is dis- 
played — every- 
where—on the 
massive worn 
oak dresser, in 
quaint _little 
cabinet _ fit- 
ments around 
the room, on 
the shelves of 
the mantel- 
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seemingly endless rows of shelves which 
adorn the walls. Mrs. Lyttelton must 
often have evoked the dread sin of 
envy by her wonderful collection of china, 
some of it valuable and rare, all of it 
wholly decorative, and all of it admir- 
ably grouped. At night-time, with the 
shutters closed and the electric light 
switched on, this room presents a very 
brilliant and uncommon appearance. 
For though the polished floor is partly 
covered by its oriental carpet, the walls 
are panelled in wood, and painted a blue 
—that peculiar kind of softened Prussian 
blue,—and the shelves which run along 
a greater part of the walls to carry old 
china - plates, dishes, sauce-boats and 
jugs are painted in the same colour, 
whers‘o a note—still another note of 
sharp individuality—is lent by the gild- 
ing on the 
outside edge 
of the shelves. 
There are no 
pictures in this 
room atall. In 
one recess by 
the side of the 
fireplace 
stands an old 
oak dresser, 
and the other 
recess is filled 
by an antique 
sideboard, 
each with 
blue-and-white 
Delft upon 
them. ‘The 
fireplace here 
is Georgian. A 
noble “ grand- 
father’s clock ” 
stands against 
the wall oppo- 
site the win- 
dow, to record 
the flight of 
time. Even 
the dwarf 
shrubs looked 
as if they had 
grown sym- 
metrical for 
the purpose 
of honouring 
an uncommon 
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again on those 
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“Leonard stepped resolutely towards her chair, and 
an unresponsive cheek.” 


EKONARD RIGHT quietly opened 
his bedroom door and descended 
the stairs. The sun shone 

brightly through the fanlight in the hall 
as he approached the door of the dining- 
room and, clearing his throat a little, 
entered with a certain air of resolution. 
A severe lady seated at the farther end 
of the table looked up for a moment at 
the opening of the door, then gave her 
attention once more to an open account- 
book and a little array of silver and 
coppers shining on the green baize table- 
cloth before her. 

“Morning, aunt,” remarked Leonard 
carelessly. 

Mrs. Right looked up at her nephew 
again, allowed her eyes to travel to a 
clock on the mantelpiece, the two hands 
of which stood uncompromisingly at the 
hour of one, then wetted her pencil and 
made a vicious entry in the book before 
her. Leonard stepped resolutely towards 
her chair and kissed an unresponsive 
cheek, 

“Any —er—breakfast going, aunt?” 
he queried bravely. 

“The breakfast things were cleared 
at nine,” observed Mrs. Right, without 
looking up. 

“Oh—er—right oh !” responded Leo- 
nard. “ Er—what about lunch ?” 

Mrs. Right laid her pencil on the 
table before her and regarded her nephew 
severely. ‘What is going to become of 
you,” she remarked, ‘I really don’t 
know.” 

* Gallows ?” suggested Leonard irrever- 
ently, 
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kissed 


** Christopher,” continued his aunt, dis- 
regarding this, “‘was up at seven o'clock, 
and walked four miles before breakfast.” 

Well,” responded Leonard amiably, 
‘** T was up at six and walked five.” 

His aunt regarded him with contemp- 
tuous scepticism. 

“Back from the club,” explained 
Leonard. ‘I couldn’t afford a cab. My 
partner had been going no trumps on 
spade hands.” 

Mrs. Right frowned. 

“The only difference,” continued 
Leonard, with an injured air, “between 
Christopher and myself is, that he takes 
his walk after going to bed, and I take 
mine before.” 

‘There was a pause, 

“IT am not going to argue with you,” 
said Mrs, Right eventually, and attacked 
her accounts again. 

In a moment she looked up hastily. 
“You forget that Caristopher is at his 
office working,” she said, ‘while you are 
slumbering the hours away in bed.” 

* And while Christopher is slumbering 
away the precious hours in bed,” returned 
Leonard, ‘I am hard at work at the club 
playing bridge.” 

The outraged Mrs. Right directed a 
glance of indignation at her nephew. 

“Well, you see,” pursued Leonard, 
‘the fact remains that I make a hundred 
a year at bridge and nothing at architect- 
ing. Christopher makes nothing at 
architecting and doesn’t play bridge. 
That is to say, I make more money 
than Christopher. Ergo, ’m a more 
respectable person than he is,” 
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“Christopher sticks to his work,” said 
Mrs. Right, hotly, “and that is why he 
will get on and you never will.” 

“What d’you mean by ‘sticks to his 
work ’?” inquired Leonard pleasantly. 
* You mean he goes and sits in his office, 
and waits for somebody who never comes 
to have a house built. I’m in the same 
boat, only I pay an office-boy out of my 
bridge winnings to sit and wait for him. 
He has his instructions. I’m down in 
Surrey putting a mansion up for a member 
of Parliament.” 

“Perhaps that is your idea of honesty,” 
said Mrs. Right, with virtuous acerbity. 
“Tt is not mine.” 

“T didn’t know we were talking about 
honesty,” replied Leonard innocently. 
“T thought we were talking about getting 
on in the world.” 

‘** Honesty,” observed Mrs. Right brilli- 
antly, “is honesty. All the world over.” 

“That,” responded Leonard, “is why 
I don’t like sitting in the office doing 
nothing. Satan finds work for idle hands 
to do. I stay in bed and cheat Satan.” 

“You will never get on in the world,” 
declared Mrs. Right, with conviction. 
“Christopher agrees with me. He says 
you have no force of character.” 

“T know,” nodded Leonard pleasantly. 
“That’s why he wouldn’t share an office 
with me. ‘lhat’s all right—I don’t bear 
malice.—Any lunch going ?” 

“T am lunching out,” replied Mrs. 
Right in a dignified tone, which seemed 
somehow to imply that some credit was 
due to her for the fact. 

““You mean you want me to,” assented 
Leonard, and moved towards the door. 
* Right oh !—Don’t wait dinner for me 
if I’m not in.” 

‘** Most certainly I won't,” said his aunt 
promptly. 

Leonard opened the door, passed 
through, then paused with his hand on the 
outside handle. 

‘“* By the way,” he added, “just think 
how economical my method of life is. I 
have breakfast and lunch in one. The 
money that thoughtless people squander 
on two meals a morning I am able to save 
to back horses with.” 

Mrs. Right made an_ exasperated 
pretence of being absorbed in_ her 
accounts. 

“Do you mind going, please?” she 
inquired chillingly. “.. . Butter one- 
and-fourpence.” 


“Tm thinking of cutting expenses down 
still further,” began Leonard chattily, 
still hovering in the doorway. ‘‘ Suppose 
I get up at seven in the afternoon, and 
dine out. A dress suit and a set of 
pyjamas would carry me through the——” 

But Mrs. Right had gathered up her 
money, purse and account-book, swept 
past him into the hall, and was already 
departing up the staircase. Leonard put 
on his overcoat and hat, and passed out 
into the open air. 

A slanting sun was shining brightly on 
the wet pavements as he walked briskly 
down the hill. Half way down he stopped 
to scrutinise the windows of a large house 
fronted by a low screen of laurel bushes. 
In a moment his eye brightened ; he took 
off his hat, and with a hasty glance behind 
and around him, he kissed hishand towards 
an upper window at which a girl’s face had 
appeared. ‘Then he produced his watch, 
pointed to it, waved an expressive hand, 
replaced his hat, and departed whistling 
down the hill. 

Passing the station, he pushed forward 
a swing glass door on his right, and 
advancing up a long bar past the undu- 
lating backs of a number of top-hatted 
gentlemen seated on high stools, eating a 
hasty meal off a narrow ledge with their 
faces to a blank wall, passed through a 
second glass door marked in white letters 
GRILL ROOM into a depressing apartment 
occupied by half a dozen more fortunate 
lunchers who could afford the time to take 
off their hats. A waiter bustled up to 
him, relieved him of his hat and coat, and 
handed him a length of shiny cardboard 
inscribed LUNCH THIS Day. Leonard 
seated himself, and pulled up the knees 
of his trousers. 

*“T want some breakfast, please,” he 
remarked urbanely. 

The waiter stared. 

Leonard repeated his request, where- 
upon the waiter backed away from him 
slowly, then turningapproached awhiskered 
man standing in the middle of the room 
with a napkin over his arm, and surveying 
nothing with an expression of rapt atten 
tion. A brief conference between the two 
brought the whiskered man to Leonard’s 
table. 

“Sir ?” he queried resourcefully. 

“IT want some breakfast, please,” re- 
peated Leonard. 

For a moment the whiskered man 
seemed at a loss ; then, recovering himself, 
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remarked without excitement, ‘‘ Roastbeef- 
roastmuttonsteakandkidneypudding,” and 
with a dispassionate expression awaited 
developments. 

“ Will you be so good,” asked Leonard 
firmly, “as to get me a fried sole, some 
eggs and bacon, and a pot of coffee.” 

‘The whiskered man reflected sadly for 
a moment or two, glanced round the 
room, reflected again, then murmuring 
guardedly that he would ask the chef 
about it, retired in a state of great de- 
pression to a speaking tube in the corner, 
and put the matter with a marked lack 
of enthusiasm to an unseen person below. 
Which done, he returned after an interval 
to Leonard, informed him with melan- 
choly that the chef had consented to do 
it, and withdrawing to the middle of the 
room, resumed his occupation of survey- 
ing nothing. 

Breakfast over, Leonard paid his bill, 
left the hotel, and making his way up 
the hill again, turned in at the gate of 
The Laurels and rang the bell. 

“Ts—er—anybody at home?” he in- 
quired diplomatically of the maid who 
opened the door. 

“Miss Phyllis is 
in, sir,” replied the 
maid, ‘‘ Mrs. Berg- 
man said she wouldn't 
be in till tea, sir.” 

Leonard __ bright- 
ened. ‘Perhaps Miss 

3ergman would see 
me,” he suggested, 
and followed the 
maid into the drawing- 
room. 

In a very few 
minutes a slim 
fair girl appeared, 
and carefully shut 
the door after 
her. ‘The next 
moment she was : 
in Leonard’s 
arms, 

“Any news 
of the 
play?” in- 
guired 
Phyllis, 
after a 5 
minute or 
two, as 
they sat 
down on 
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the sofa.—‘‘ Oh, do take care, Leonard : 
we're right by the window !” 

“What are the laurel bushes for?” 
rejoined Leonard. ‘He wasn’t at the 
Club last night. I don’t suppose he’s 
even read it yet.” 

“Tdiot !” exclaimed Phyllis, with sym- 
pathetic feeling. “Fool! Have you 
been to the office ?” 

“No,” replied Leonard. “ I’m—er 
on my way there.” 

“Oh, Leonard, you are awful!” ex- 
claimed the girl. ‘‘Why don’t you give 
the office up! It’s an awful expense for 
nothing.” 

“Do you call it nothing,” remarked 
Leonard virtuously, ‘to satisfy the 
gov’nor’s dearest wish ? ” 

“Write and tell him you'll make far 
more money writing plays,” suggested 
Phyllis easily. 

“T haven’t made 
any yet, you see,” said 
Leonard. 

“But you will!” | 





” 


““+What are you doing, father? | do wish youd take care.” 
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exclaimed the girl. “The play’s simply 
splendid.” 

“Exactly,” assented Leonard dubiously. 
“How I long to be able to give up 
architecting and bridge !” 

“Yes, bridge as well,” assented the 
girl, ‘* You keep far too late hours with 
“Duty calls,” replied Leonard. :“ The 
office-boy must be paid, you know. 
Nonsense, darling. Just one!” 

* Oh, do take c——. O—oh!” 

A male figure had for a moment 
darkened the window. 

“ Father!” exclaimed Phyllis, rising in 
trepidation. “I knew it would happen 
one day !” 

“Thank heaven it’s not your mother !” 
said Leonard philosophically. 

“ Back from the City at this time!” 
exclaimed Phyllis. “ It’s too bad of him. 
He’s—he’s no right to do it!” 

A key sounded in the lock of the front 
door. 

“Stand up to him !” counselled Phyllis 
quickly. “Work him up well. He's 
always better afterwards. His bark’s 
worse than his . 

At this moment the door of the drawing- 
room opened, and a stout little gentleman 
entered, and surveyed the pair ominously 
over the top of his pince-nez. 

“You're home early, father,” said 
Phyllis sweetiy. 

Mr. Bergman advanced fiercely into 
the room, and banged a silk hat down 
upon the piano. ‘‘ Yes, I’m home early,” 
he snapped. ‘ Leave the room, Phyllis.” 

“Do what ?” exclaimed the astonished 
Phyllis. 

“Don’t you understand the English 
language?” demanded her father can- 
tankerously. 

The offended Phyllis slowly left the 
room with her head in the air, Mr. 
Bergman walked angrily to the open door 
and closed it with a bang. ‘Then he 
turned and regarded the young man for 
a time in silence. 

“Fine afternoon, sir,” suggested Leon- 
ard. 

Mr. Bergman glared at him. “No, 
sir,” he snapped; “it is nothing of the 
kind!” 

“Considering the time of the year—— 
began Leonard. 

*Confound the time of the year!” 
spluttered Mr. Bergman. ‘I wish to 
know, sir, what is the meaning of the 
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scene I have just witnessed between you 
and my daughter ?” 

“Well, the fact is,” explained Leonard, 
“we love each other.” 

“You what!” thundered the little 
gentleman, “Confound it, sir, you’ve no 
right to love each other! What’s your 
income ?” 

“Er — small at present,” admitted 
Leonard. 

Mr. Bergman glared at him triumphantly. 
“And may I ask, sir,” he demanded, 
“do you think it an honourable or a 
gentlemanly proceeding for a man of your 
income to be making love to my daughter 
without asking for her mother’s consent 
or mine ?” 

*T should have liked to,” explained 
Leonard ; “only, you see, I should never 
have got it.” 

“Got it, sir!” cried Mr. Bergman ; 
“of course you wouldn’t have-—— Con- 
found it, sir, what d’ye mean ?” 

**T mean it wouldn’t have been any 
use,” answered Leonard. 

Mr. Bergman glared at him in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Your cousin Christopher, sir,” 
he exclaimed, after a pause, “‘admires my 
girl. Your cousin Christopher has been 
too honourable to hang about her and 
make love to her.” - 

“'That’s how it is I’ve cut him out,” 
said Leonard. “ Look here, sir: because 
my income is small now, it doesn’t follow 
that it will always be. I love Phyllis— 

“Your income will always be small, 
sir!” cried Mr. Bergman. “I know your 
habits, sir. Your aunt has told me about 
you, sir.—You’re home early to-day.” 
“We both are, sir,” admitted Leonard. 
Mr. Bergman’s colour heightened. 
Leave the house, sir!” he shouted. 
** Leave- 4 

“Look here, sir,” began Leonard, “ if 
only you will listen to me calmly——” 

“ Calmly /” thundered the infuriated 
gentleman impotently. ‘Ten thousand 
devils, I am calm!” He strode to the 
piano. “There’s your hat, sir!” he 
shouted, slinging something wildly through 
the air towards Leonard. “ Now leave 
the . 

“Excuse me, sir,” ventured Leonard, 
picking up the fallen silk hat and stepping 
with it towards the piano, “my hat is 
outside.” 

Mr. Bergman directed one impotent 
glance at the hat, looking like a Persian 
kitten, which Leonard had placed back 
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upon the piano, “Go, sir!” he roared, 
and strode raging to the door. “ Leave 
my——’” 

At the same moment he flung open 
the door, and the figure of Phyllis fell 
precipitately into the room, bearing him 
backwards against the piano. 

“What are you doing, father!” ex- 
claimed that resourceful young lady, 
rising erect. ‘‘I do wish youd take 
care!” 

Mr. Bergman found his 
voice again. ‘* Understand 
this, both of you!” he 
bellowed, bringing his fist 
down with a bang upon 
the piano, ‘‘ I——” 

Crash ! 

Mr. Bergman stopped 
suddenly short, and gazed 
at the fallen orna- 
ment in speechless 
dismay. 

“There you are,” 
said Phyllis calmly. 
“‘Now you see what 
you've done.” 

Mr. Bergman’s 
fury had been 
suddenly quenched. 
The flush had died 
from his face as 
though by magic. 

‘*T didn’t do it,” 
he stammered fear- 
fully. * It—it sim- 
ply f—fell over.” 

“You'll get it,” 
remarked — Phyllis 
cheerfully. “ Wait 
till mother comes 
home.” 

Mr. sergman 
moistened his lips. 
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Bergman. “It was dalanced there. I 
call you both to witness it was nothing to 
do with me.” 

“You happened to be in the room, sir, 
that’s all,” assented Leonard. “ It would 
have happened anyhow.” 

“You hear, Phyllis?” persisted Mr. 
Jergman. ‘“‘I had nothing to do with 
it.” 

Phyllis looked at her father thought- 
fully. 

“What I want to 
know,” began Mr. Berg- 
man virtuously, ‘*is— 
what careless person put 
it there right on the 
edge. ‘That’s what I 
want to know.” 

Phyllis advanced to 
her father and put her 

arms round his neck. 
“Never mind the 
silly old ornament,” 
she said. “Daddy, 
you're not going to 
send Leonard 
away ?” 

Mr. Bergman 
coughed. * Your 
mother wouldn't 
hear of it,” he re- 
marked weakly. 

‘* Mother needn’t 
hear of it,” said 
Phyllis. 

Mr. Bergman 
cleared his throat. 
“ Phyllis!” he ven- 
tured severely. 

Any more than 
she need hear about 
your being in the 
room when the orna- 
ment fell,” added 


“T call you both Phyllis. “ Daddy, 
to witness,” he im- Leonard’s written 
plored in a cracked “*Daddy, you are going to be nice to us, such a splendid 


whisper, ‘‘ it simply 
fell off.” 

“That’s true,” put in Leonard. “‘It 
was standing right on the edge.” 

Mr. Bergman slewed joyfully round 
upon him. ‘“ It was, wasn’t it?” he said 
quickly. “There you are, Phyllis: you 
hear what Mr. Right says. It was 
standing right on the edge.” 

“Balanced there practically,” added 
Leonard. 

“There you are!’ 


? 


exclaimed Mr. 








arent you?”’ 


play, and he'll get 
lots of money for it.” 

Mr. Bergman coughed again. ‘“ You 
didn’t tell me this,” he remarked, turning 
to Leonard. “ How much are you going 
to get for it?” 

“Well—er—that is undecided at 
present,” answered Leonard. ‘ At least— 
er—practically speaking undecided.” 

“ But he’s certain to get lots,” put in 
Phyllis, arranging her father’s tie. “ Daddy, 
you are going to be nice to us, aren’t you ?” 
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There was a pause. 

“Tf your mother knew,” began Mr. 
Bergman, “ that I know what I know——’” 

“She'll never know,” said Phyllis 
confidently. 

“ Humph,” remarked Mr. Bergman, 

“ll engage she never knows,” broke 
in Leonard eagerly. 

“Humph,” mused = Mr. 
“ How can I be certain 
Right!” 

“ T merely thought,” exclaimed Leonard, 
‘it would be more considerate of us not 
to distress Mrs. Bergman with any——” 

“T think,” said Mr. Bergman, “ we will 
leave Mrs. Bergman’s name out of the 
question.” 

“ Right ob,” assented Leonard. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bergman sharply. 

“T say that you know best, sir,” said 
Leonard hastily. 

Mr. Bergman put on his pince-nez. 

“Er—Mrs. Bergman is not in a very 
good state of health at present,” he 
observed, “and I do not feel justified in 
—er—er——” 

Leonard murmured assent. 

“JT have no wish,” continued Mr. 
Bergman,” to be harsh with two young 
people who—er—imagine that they love 
each other——” 

“Tmagine ! ” 


Bergman. 
that——J/r. 





exclaimed Phyllis scorn- 


fully. 
“IT repeat—imagine,” persisted Mr. 
Bergman. ‘I can use no other word of 


the feelings of an inexperienced girl to- 
wards a young man of Mr. Right’s— 
er—means. I do not wish to be harsh, I 
say, and therefore I will make a bargain 
with you, sir.” 

Leonard bowed. 

‘“‘T will give you six months,” said Mr. 
Bergman, ‘‘to prove the genuineness of 
your affection for my daughter by attain- 
ing to a reasonable prospect of making 
not less than five hundred pounds a 
year.” 

“ Make it four,” suggested Leonard. 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Bergman firmly, 
“‘T will not make it four. If at the end 
of six months you are unable to lay before 
Mrs. Bergman and myself such a prospect, 
I ask for your word of honour, sir, to—er 
—to cease love to my daughter.” 

Phyllis made a covert signal. 

“*T’ll do my best, sir,” assented Leonard. 

“And now, sir,” said Mr. Bergman, “I 
suggest that you go back to your office. 
I wish to speak to Phyllis alone.” 
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Leonard crossed to Phyltis and kissed 
her. ‘“ Good-bye for the present, darling,” 
he said. 

Mr. Bergman coughed uneasily. 

“T understood,” explained Leonard, 
“that I am permitted to love her for 
six months.” 


“Of course he is!” cried Phyllis, 
“You said so.” 
Mr. Bergman hesitated, then turned 


and accompanied Leonard to the street 
door. 

“One last piece ‘of advice,” he said 
kindly. “Change your ways. I don’t 
pretend to know anything about play- 
writing, but I do know that a man of your 
present habits will never succeed at any 
serious work,” 

Leonard thanked him for his advice 
and left the house. 

Some eight hours later Leonard rose 
from his office chair, deposited four sheets 
of tortured manuscript in the drawer of 
his desk, and slamming the door behind 
him, made his way along the echoing 
corridor past a silent door marked Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER RiGut, A.R.I.B.A., and 
out into the gaslit street. Turning into 
Piccadilly, he crossed the Circus, and 
passed through a pair of swing glass doors 
into the Neophyte Club. As he entered, 
a clean-shaven man in a fur overcoat 
descended the last few steps of the broad 
staircase and made as though to pass out. 
Leonard intercepted him. 

“Oh, did you read my play?” he 
inquired, 

The celebrated manager stopped and 
shook hands hurriedly. 

“Dear me,” he said: “ your play—yes, 
of course. I’m on my way home to 
read it now. Looking forward to it im- 
mensely,” 

“Good,” said Leonard. 
you seemed in a hurry.” 

“Tearing hurry,” assented the manager. 
“Costume play, isn’t it ?” 

“ Modern comedy,” said Leonard. 

“Oh—a—yes, I remember,” said the 
manager. “Part for Mrs. D’Arcy 
Jones ?” 

“Er—ye-es,” said Leonard dubiously. 

“You must write it round her, you 
know,” explained the manager. ‘‘ Plenty 
of fat in her part? Chance to show her 
feet? Nothing like Mrs. Jones’s feet 
to draw ’em. Well, I’ll have a look at it. 
Write to me if you don’t hear in a month. 


Good-night : I’m in a fearful hurry,” and 


“T thought 


’ 
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the celebrated manager rushed out and 
into a cab. 

Leonard slowly ascended the staircase 
and entered the card-room. 

It wanted little more than an hour to 
sunrise as Leonard struggled into his 
overcoat, and, bidding good-night to a 
little group of men behind him, sallied 
out into the raw morning air. He paused 
fora moment on the pavement and con- 
sulted his watch. In an unpleasantly 


short space of time his aunt would be 
pouring out Christopher’s coffee for him 
at the breakfast-table at Putney. Despite 
the two strange sovereigns reposing in his 
pocket, and a momentary temptation to 
astonish his aunt by anticipating her in 
the bath-room, he declined a passing cab- 
man’s offer, and turning up his coat-collar 
with a sudden resolution, walked briskly 
through the deserted streets until he 
reached his office-buildings. Striking a 
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wax vesta on the ground glass of his 
cousin’s door, he made his way along the 
grim corridor, let himself into his office 
and locked the door behind him. 


Crap! Crap! Crap! 

“Or ri,” mumbled Leonard. 
gerringup.” 

Crap! Crap! Crap! 

Leonard opened his eyes, and the first 
thing that they saw was a pair of feet 


“ Jus’ 





“Leonard opened his eyes, and the first thing that they saw was a pair of feet in socks.” 


in socks standing out against a_back- 
ground of office desk. He gazed at this 
strange combination drowsily, then with a 
momentary surprise that dissolved im- 
mediately with returning memory. 

Crap! Clatter! Crap! 

“Right!” called Leonard, now fully 
awake ; and throwing off the overcoat that 
covered him, flopped his feet from the 
chair in front of him, and rose erect. A 
dark figure showed dimly through the 
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ground glass of the door. Leonard hastily 
pulled on his boots and stepped to the 
door, conscious of an unpleasant taste in 
the mouth and of a sensation of thickness 
in all his joints. 

A large bearded man in a silk hat 
stood confronting him in the doorway. 
He looked Leonard up and down. 

“You seem to be very busy in here, 
young man,” he remarked brusquely, As 
he spoke, the clock on the mantelpiece 
began to strike nine. 

“ Busy time of the day,” 
Leonard. 

“Too busy to open the door to me, I 
suppose ?” said his visitor. 

“Not if you’re on business,” replied 
Leonard, ‘Come in.” 

The bearded man entered, crossed the 
office, and planted himself with his back 
to the mantelpiece. 

“What’s your 
bluntly. 

“Twenty-five,” replied Leonard, seating 
himself. 

“How many jobs have you got on 
hand ?” asked his visitor. 

“Tye always room for more,” 
Leonard. 

His questioner laughed shortly. ‘‘ Don’t 
try and come over me,” he said. 

“Sorry,” smiled Leonard. ‘I thought 
you'd come on business.” 

**So I have,” replied the bearded man. 
““Who’s the man lower down— Christopher 
Right, A.R.1.B.A.? Relation o’ yours ?” 

** Cousin,” said Leonard. 

“ Cousin, is be?” nodded the bearded 
man. “Well, he'll never get on in the 
world.” 

“Think not ?” said Leonard politely. 

“There’s no think about it,” replied his 
visitor.—“ My card.” 

Leonard took the card from him and 
read the name, “Sir William Flotter.” 

“How did I reach my present position?” 
demanded the famous knight. 

“Er—I believe—er—pickles,” replied 
Leonard. 

“ Pickles,” assented Sir William. ‘But 
that’s nothing. ‘The way I succeeded 
was by being always on the spot. 
Punctuality and attention to business.” 

Leonard bowed. 

“Your worthy cousin was not on the 
spot this morning,” said Sir William. 

As he spoke a door banged at the 
other end of the corridor. 

“There he is,” remarked Leonard. 
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age?” he demanded 
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“Just three minutes too late,” said Sir 
William. ‘Those three minutes have 
lost him the chance of his lifetime. 

*“That’s bad luck,” remarked Leonard, 

His visitor flushed suddenly. ‘ Luck!” 
he roared, banging his stick upon the 
floor. ‘‘There’s fo such thing as luck! 
There's attention to business, that’s all 
there is!” 

“It is everything nowadays,” agreed 
Leonard. 

Sir William took out his handkerchief, 
removed his hat and mopped his forehead. 

“Your cousin was not on the spot,” he 
observed, replacing his hat. “ You were.” 

Leonard nodded. . Our methods are 
quite different,” he admitted. 

“’That’s the sort of man I look out for 
when I want a job done,” said Sir William, 
**T look out for a man who’s on the spot. 
You were on the spot early in the day.” 

** Very,” assented Leonard. 

“'That’s the way I discover the rising 
men,” said Sir William. “ You’re a man 
who ought to rise.” 

“T’m continually being told so,” said 
Leonard. 

“Well, and now youve going to,” said 
the knight impressively. “I found you 
on the spot, and that’s why youre going 
to get a job that will be the making of 
you. Now, then, let’s see what you can 
do. I want a house built.” 


Six months later Leonard Right, the 
rising young architect, proposed formally 
to Mr. Bergman for the hand of his 
daughter. 

**T see you took my advice,” said that 
genial gentleman, as he shook hands upon 
his consent. 

“ You were right, sir,” admitted Leonard. 
“My success I owe purely and simply to 
early hours.” 

The moral of this story is that one 
should always be up early in the morning, 
and that true merit is always rewarded ; 
for Christopher, whose merit none will 
deny, was taken into partnership by 
Leonard (a circumstance which, at the 
time, very nearly lost the latter Sir William 
Flotter’s valuable support), and the firm 
of Right & Right is every year a more 
flourishing concern. Leonard, who in 
moments of relaxation is heard to refer 
to himself as the sleeping partner, still 
devotes the bulk of his time to the writing 
of plays, a collection of which are shortly 
to be published at his own expense. 
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An occasional sip of nectar is all the nourishment they need in the winged state. 


LIFE STORY OF THE SWALLOW-TAIL MOTH. 


WARD. 


Liustrated from photographs by the Author. 


WILIGHT had disappeared, and 
it was almost dark on a. close 
and sultry night in the middle 

of summer. ‘The air was calm and still 
—an ideal night for moths, for these 
creatures love warm, dark, windless nights 
in which to conduct their silent flittings 
along the hedgerows, garden paths, and 
woodland glades; and under © such 
favourable circumstances the business of 
life runs apace with them. ‘They sip 
nectar from every night-blooming flower 
whose sweet fragrance and pale-coloured 
petals attract them ; 
they seek their mates 
and carry on_ their 
courtships with a due 
sense of their respon- 
sibilities ; and select 
suitable sites on which 
to deposit their tiny 
and beautiful eggs, 
almost without a pause, 
until daylight bidsthem 
get into hiding again. 
Even then, in the early 
morning hours, belated 
individuals may always 
be found drowsily rest- 
ing on fences ‘and tree- 
trunks, too tired to get 
under cover; but an 
hour or so later they 








Fig. 1.—The tiny eggs are laid on the under- 
side of the leaves in groups of six to twelve. 
Three groups are shown of natural size. 
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mysteriously disappear somewhere, and are 
not seen again until nightfall. 

On this ideai moth night these nocturnal 
insects were abundantly in evidence in my 
garden. All sorts and sizes were abroad, 
although some of the darker-coloured and 
smaller species required the practised eye 
to detect them in the night light. And 
as they whirled about, suddenly, hovering 
over the dark foliage of some black-currant 
bushes, a large white or pale-coloured moth 
appeared. For a moment it fluttered 
above the bushes, and then, like a great 
snow-flake, dropped 
down on to one of the 
dark green leaves. - 

Yes, it was the first 
Swallow-tail Moth of 
the season, and judg- 
ing by its large size it 
was a female insect. 
I waited, for I knew 
by its actions that it 
was engaged upon the 
all-important duty of 
egg-depositing. After 
a time it devoted its 
attentions to another 
leaf, working beneath 
it in a very careful 
manner, and later still 
another leaf, © which 
was well within my 
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reach. A few minutes afterwards the 
moth was beneath a large bell-glass, with 
a good branch of currant tree in water. 





Fig. 2.—One of the egg groups as seen through 
the microscope. 


The branch from which I captured it I 
duly marked and left until daylight. 


THE Ecce. 


Next morning I carefully examined the 
leaves around which the moth had been 
moving overnight ; and scattered about 
beneath them were, here and there, little 
white or pale yellow patches, each of 
which represented from six to a dozen of 
the insect’s eggs. Some of these are 





Fig. 3.—The young caterpillars hold to the 


veins of the leaves in their characteristic 
stick-like attitude, even when but a week old, 


shown in illustration Fig. 1 of natural 
size, while Fig. 2 illustrates one of these 
groups as seen through the microscope, 
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revealing the beautiful forms of these tiny 
objects, the truncated ends and raised ribs 
in the direction of their length, these 
latter being united by delicate trans- 
verse bars. 

On the marked currant leaves I found 
between fifty and sixty of these eggs, and 
in the course of the night the moth 
deposited a little over four hundred others, 
So that, presuming these represented the 
whole batch, and that none had been laid 
elsewhere before the moth was captured, 
we have nearly five hundred eggs from 
a single moth. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 
When the eggs are first laid they are of 
a pale yellow colour, but two days after- 
wards acquire a deep orange shade, and 





Fig. 4.—E:ght larue resting in their favourite 
attitudes when a month old. 


this colour change is the first sign that 
the eggs are fertile. Exactly fourteen 
days after the eggs were deposited, the 
tiny larve or caterpillars emerged. ‘They 
are about three-sixteenths of an inch in 
length, of a dark brown colour, and have 
hair-like bodies with large heads, which 
they wave about in a very lively and 
comical manner, while holding on to the 
plant by their tail claspers. Each cater- 
pillar, as soon as it is hatched, moors 
itself to a leaf by a silken thread of its 
own spinning, as a precaution against 
getting blown or shaken off; and in case 
such an accident occurs, it climbs back 
to the food leaf again by means of 
this thread, consuming its line as it 
ascends, 

At first the young larve are almost too 
small to be apparent, but at the end of a 


















week they begin to become more con- 
spicuous, and make their presence felt on 
the food plant. They may then be readily 
seen standing about the veins of the leaves 
in their characteristic stick-like attitudes 
(Fig. 3). This resemblance to twigs, 
however, becomes much more evident as 
they grow older. Illustration Fig. 4 shows 
some eight larva about a month old in 
their favourite resting attitudes on a twig. 
One near the centre is seen to be sus- 
pended from the branch by its silken 
thread. In illustration Fig. 5 they are 
represented at four months old, six cater- 
pillars being here shown, although these 
may not be distinguishable as caterpillars 
at first. 

Two of the three larve shown in the 
centre of Fig. 5, it will be observed, are 
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Fig. 5.—Swallow-tail caterpillars four months 
old. Observe the centre three, two of which 
are supported by the third, which is holding 
on by its tail claspers only. 


using the third as a support on which to 
to stand, and this one is only holding to 
the branch by its tail ciaspers, although 
bearing the weight of the three, showing 
the enormous strength of these larvae—for 
really, when one thinks of it, it is an 
extraordinary feat of strength for a soft- 
bodied caterpillar. Our wonder grows 
when we consider that they often remain 
immovable in these attitudes, if not inter- 
fered with, throughout the day, perfectly 
simulating the twigs of the branches which 
surround them, and in this way evading 
the sharp eyes of birds and other enemies 
likely to prey upon them. If we see 


them at night, however, a very different 
picture is presented: then they are all 
looping about from leaf to leaf in a most 
businesslike fashion — for it is feeding- 
time, and their enemies are few. 


THE LIFE STORY OF THE SWALLOW-TAIL MOTH. 
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The illustration Fig. 5 was photo- 
graphed at the end of autumn, and 
shows part of the last branch of food 
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Fig. 6.—A full-fed caterpillar at rest on a branch. 


material obtainable for the larve. But 
as the leaves assume autumnal tints, the 
voracious appetites of the caterpillars 
begin to decline; and as the leaves fall, 
the larvae mysteriously disappear from 
view, selecting suitable situations amidst 
the bark of trees, in the forks of branches, 
and similar places where they can best 
withstand the cold and frosts of winter, 
and here they become immovable twigs 
for the winter months. 

Few survive the drenching rains and 
freezings and thawings of the winter 
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Fig. 7.—Two caterpillars engaged in threading bits 
of leaves about their bodies to form a cocoon. 


months. It is then that Nature weeds 
out the weaklings and selects those indi- 
viduals which are best able to carry on 
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the species. In the spring, about a 
month from the time when they start to 
feed, they are full grown, and their mar- 
vellous resemblance in 
colour, form, and the 
positions they assume, 
to twigs of the tree, 
has to be witnessed 
to be properly appreci- 
ated. Individually 
these larvae differ in 
colour just as_ living 
twigs or branches do: 
some are grey, others 
of a_ green shade, 
others ‘brown, and 
every combination of 
these colours may be 
found; while each 


peculiar angle with the 
branch on which it rests; the head and 
anterior legs become like an undeveloped 
bud, and near the centre of the body is a 
small hump which gives the appearance 
of a node on the twig. In brief, this 
mimicry of the twigs of the food plant is 
so perfect that many times, when I have 
pointed out these larve to friends, I have 
been quite unable to convince them that 
they were living caterpillars without first 
touching them and so causing movement 
(Fig. 6). 
THE PUPA OR CHRYSALIS. 

About the middle of 
May the caterpillar 
ceases feeding, and 
selects a clear space 
on one of the branches, 
to which it holds firmly 
by means of its tail 
claspers. It then 
stretches itself out to 
the adjoining leaves, 
biting out small pieces 
of these with its 
mandibles, and thread- 
ing them together by 
means of silken strands 
which it spins for this 
purpose, eventually 


mock. In illustration 
Fig. 7 two larve are down into them. 
seen engagedin making 

their cocoons. The example on the left 
side, it will be observed, is resting amidst 
its partly-made cocoon, its body passing 
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right through it. ‘This photograph was 
made at 11.30 1n the morning, while the 
next, Fig. 8, shows the caterpillars working 
at their cocoons at 
5 oclock the same 
afternoon, At 11.30 
a.m. next day the 
cocoons’ were _ suffi- 
ciently advanced to 
permit the caterpillars 
to loose their hold of 
the branch and _ to 
drop down into them 
(Fig. 9), although there 
was much work yet to 
be attended to inside, 
as the example to the 
left shows, where the 
insect is seen to be 
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again assumes its own Fig. 8.—Caterpillars working out their cocoons. busy at work when the 


photograph was made. 
The cocoon to the right was much nearer 
completion. 

The illustration shown in Fig. 10 
was photographed eight days after that 
shown in Fig. 9. Here it will be seen 
that many of the leaves have shrivelled, 
and that the cocoons contain chrysalides 
instead of caterpillars. 

At this stage an unlooked-for catas- 
trophe occurred. Another larva that 
desired to form its cocoon incidentally 
happened, while seeking a suitable site, 
to meet with the two completed cocoons. 
And then an unscrupulous idea ap- 
parently took pos- 
session of «t—for 
there are even  un- 
scrupulous caterpillars. 
Soon the chrysalis in 
the cocoon shown to 
the left of the illustra- 
tions got pushed out, 
and dropped down 
towards a lower branch, 
and would have fallen 
to the ground except 
for a_ strong. silken 
thread which was 
attached to its tail- 
end. The cocoon 
was then coolly 


forming a leafy ham- _ Fig. 9.—Next morning the cocoons were sufi- snpropriated by the 
Re ciently advanced to allow of the caterpillars 


loosing their hold of the branch and dropping 


unscrupulous cater- 
pillar, and_re-stitched 
up. Illustration Fig. «1 
shows the two cocoons; below the one 
appropriated is suspended the ejected 
chrysalis, 
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THE LIFE STORY OF 


THE Perrecr Morn. 


Exactly one month from the time the 
two larvae commenced to form their 
cocoons (May 2oth) the moths appeared 
(June zoth). ‘Ihe cocoon to the right, 
which I have previously remarked was 
most advanced, matured first, and on 
the branch above it the newly-emerged 
moth was resting. In this instance the 
emergence -had evidently taken place 
during the afternoon, for the moth was 
now fully developed. Not being on the 
scene when the emergence took place, to 
make the best of a bad job I set 
about photographing the moth at rest. 
As it was getting late, this necessitated 
a long exposure; and while the cap 
was off the lens, the suspended chrysalis 
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Fig. 10.—The cocoons contain chrysalides in- 
stead of caterpillars. 


suddenly began to wriggle and vibrate, 
and almost immediately the pupa split 
near the top—it will be remembered that 
it was hanging upside-down (Fig. 11). 
The head and antennz or feelers of the 
moth quickly peeped through, followed 
at once by the legs and thorax; then 
more slowly the cramped and folded 
Wings were withdrawn, and then it 
paused, the body still remaining within 
the pupa-case. A minute afterwards the 
moth bent its body forward and stretched 
out its forelegs, gripped the pupa-case, 
and then dragged out its body, and so 
was left clinging to its late domicile. 

3ut the life of the photographer, like 
that of the moth, is full of trials. The 
vibration, in this uncertain light, spoiled 
my picture ; and I had to set a plate for 
another. The exposure was made without 
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a moment’s loss of time, and the result 
is shown in Fig. 12. The newly-emerged 





Fig. 11.—The chrysalis ejected by the unscrupu- 
lous caterpillar is seen hanging below. 


moth is seen clinging to its empty pupa- 
case, its wings not yet fully lengthened 
out, while above it is the moth which 


Fig. 12.—The newly-emerged moth resting on its 
empty chrysalis. 


was being photographed at the time of 
this second moth’s emergence. 
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Almost as soon as the exposure had 
been made the moth moved again higher 
up the cocoons, and then the camera was 
switched round and the two moths were 
photographed together (Fig. 13). Here 
it will be seen that the wings and the 
body of the last-emerged moth have 
further lengthened out, and almost com- 
pleted their development. 

Such, then, is the life story of the 
Swallow-tail Moth, from its fourteen days 
in its tiny and beautifully sculptured egg, 
through its ten months as an alternately 
hungry and dormant stick-like caterpillar, 
its four weeks in a leafy and silken ham- 
mock as a pupa or chrysalis, until we see 
its lovely pale primrose wings. These, 
when fully spread out, often extend two 
and a half inches across, and the hind- 
most pair are cut into acute tails, from 
which the insect derives its popular name 
—“‘ Swallow-tail.” 


LirE OF THE PERFECT MOTH. 


To reach its winged state we have 
seen that it takes the moth eleven months 
and two weeks, which leaves two weeks 
to complete the cycle of the year. Judging 
from a large number of these moths 
that I have kept in captivity from their 
emergence from pupa, two weeks is about 
the average length of their winged life, 
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so that their development requires twelve 
months almost exactly, 

They will breed readily in captivity, 
The two moths shown in the illustration, 
Fig. 13, both of which are females, de- 
posited between them over a thousand 
eggs within a week after emergence from 
the chrysalis, and both died a few days 
later. They were kept under a large 
well ventilated bell-glass, with plenty of 
green foliage and flowers of elder. One 
of the male insects is clearly shown in the 
headpiece with its long tongue unrolled, 
sipping nectar from the elder flower, which 
they seemed to enjoy in captivity. An 
occasional sip of nectar is all the nourish- 
ment they need in the winged state, their 
caterpillar stage being the chief feeding 
time. 

In conclusion, I should mention that, 
although I have spoken of the black- 
currant tree as the food plant of the 
larvee of this insect, yet this is by no 
means the only plant on which they feed ; 
in fact, I had never previously heard of 
them feeding on this plant, but simply 
followed the hint given by the mother 
insect as to the best food for her off- 
spring. The usual food-plants are elder, 
honeysuckle, lime, pear, and other fruit 
trees, and some _ herbaceous plants, 
amongst which the common forget-me- 
not is a favourite. 





Fig. 13.—To the right is the moth that first 
emerged from chrysalis ; the second to emerge 
is seen on the left, climbing its cocoon. 











The defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
After the painting by De Loutherbourg. 





TRAFALGAR: A RETROSPECT. 
THE STORY OF SOME FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS. 


WITH A SERIES O 
BY J. E. 


HO is there whose eyes do not 

W brighten at the names of Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, Rodney, 

Howe, Jervis, Nelson, and other of our 
naval heroes and adventurers whose 
names are less known to the general 
reader? but more especially at that of 
Drake—the red-bearded littlke man who 
dined to the music of fiddles, was loved 
by his men and was respected _ by all, 
and who prayed and cursed by turns, but 
fought for the honour of England almost 
as long as he lived. For youth, his name 
should have a magic akin to that which 
filled the minds of the Spaniards, who 
mentioned it with bated breath. True, 
the days of naval adventure are appar- 
ently over, but we are, even more than 
we were then, a nation that depends on 
the mastery of the seas for our existence 
and especially our prosperity. Hence, 
when a love of the sea, of its romance 
and life aboard ship, ceases to thrill the 
blood of young Britain, her downward 
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BATTLE 


PICTURES, 
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course in the scale of nations will be both 
quick and complete. 

To take a glance at Drake only in the 
Spanish Armada crisis, he was England’s 
moving spirit against an enemy which he 
knew would devastate his country if once 
it landed here. Mark the way in which 
—contrary to Queen Elizabeth’s parsi- 
monious policy and her express orders— 
he ran down to Cadiz, with only thirty 
craft at his heels, dashed into the very 
harbour, settled a hundred §galleons, 
amounting to 10,000 tons, and sailed 
away again with barely any damage to 
his own fleet—to send word home that 
he had been “‘singeing the King of Spain’s 
beard.” 

This was his practical method of check- 
ing the Armada. His daring act delayed 
the start for some months. Then the 
death of Santa Cruz—a fine seaman and 
the admiral in-chief—caused another delay. 
Ten months from the original start the 
great fleet was on this side of Cape 
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TRAFALGAR : 


Finisttre. Then, when well into the Bay, 
it was met by a N.W. gale, which disabled 
so much of it that the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia (Santa Cruz’s successor and a 
poor seaman) was compelled to put back 
into Corunna for repairs. Now it was 
that England began to think her danger 
was over. Not so did Drake. He 
persuaded his chief, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, to run down the Bay and see 
for himself what the Spaniards were doing. 
That trip largely won Howard over to the 
opinion of his irrepressible lieutenant, 
who was not surprised when the news 
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on July 29th, 1588, were the keynote 


of his strategy. He knew the madness 
of facing Sidonia’s “ invincibles.” Hence 


his reason for playing the game out. 
During that night, while the Armada 
was showing its slow and stately heels 
to the Lizard, the south coast of England 
blazed with beacons, telling the country 
that the enemy was indeed here, and 
increasing the Royal Navy from 30 to 180 
sail—all ready to fight, but not all fighters 
by trade. The nation rang with enthusi- 
asm to meet the foe. Stores, ships, and 
men poured in from private sources 





The Dutch Fleet sailing up the Thames off Rochester, 1667. 


After a Dutch painting. 


reached them, as they played their game 
of bowls on the Hoe, that the Armada 
was coming at last. 

It was then that Howard wanted to put 
out and meet Sidonia, although he knew 
that his poor little thirty sail of the line 
anda few privateersmen were no match 
for the 150 great galleons of the enemy. 
This suggestion brought the historic 
phrase from Drake, that there was time 
enough to finish their game, and then to go 
out and thrash the Dons.  Fire-eater that 
he was, he had a fine strategy, that had 
been proved in a dozen battles on the high 
seas. And those prophetic words, spoken 





to the general need. Yet in tonnage, 
men, and weight of metal the English 


were far short of the Spaniards. But 
what they had was in the pink of 
condition. 


Two days later the Armada was seen 
from Plymouth, heading away up 
Channel with all sheets free, before a 
sou’-wester that presently carried scud 
and rain along with it. In the evening, 
while the Englishmen were bottled up 
in the harbour, Sidonia bore away east 
a point and a quarter north, for his 
rendezvous with the Duke of Parma on 
the Flemish coast, as if too proud to 
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By Sir Benjamin West. (From the copy by Chambers at Greenwich.) 


change the course of history by settling 
the British fleet in the trap which the 
Queen’s foolery had occasioned. ‘That 
night (a Saturday, as it happened—‘‘ grog- 
night,” as it afterwards came to be known) 
the English roped their vessels out of the 
harbour. ‘Then they cleared the Sound 
and away they went, Frobisher and 
Hawkins (the latter a cousin of Drake’s) 
as Howard’s staff officers, hugging the 
wind for their lives’ sake to get the 
weather-hand of the enemy. Drake, as 
admiral of the van with an almost free 
hand, led the way, his own trained men 
at his heels, 

The next day the weather was so thick 
with mist and rain that the fleets could 
not see each other, although they were 
only five or six miles apart. When the 
weather cleared, Sidonia, seeing that the 
encounter could no longer be put off, 
did his best to bring about a general 
engagement. But the British captains 
had no idea of allowing any such thing 
to happen. . Sidonia ran the Crusade 
standard to the towering Sax Martin's 
masthead. Three guns piped the Spaniards 
to a long prayer, prostrate on their decks. 
Meanwhile the English prayed at their 


sheets, tacks and bowlines, as they worked 
farther to windward in the light breeze 
and heavy rain, now and then toppling 
a spar and its canvas about the Spaniards’ 
ears; so that the English guns, though 
fewer in number, would carry the farther. 
So the running fight continued, to the 
enemy’s chagrin, for he could hit nothing 
that flew the flag of Elizabeth. But 
here a change was threatened. Sidonia 
was edging in-shore. Drake saw it, and 
led a counter-move. The English craft, 
lighter, swifter, and handled by thorough 
seamen, crept inside of the Spaniards, 
edging them off and forging ahead. 

Sickened by this initial want of success 
with his darting, snapping foe, up the 
Channel again went Sidonia in his rigid 
crescent formation (then, and up to 
Trafalgar, a favourite thing in naval war- 
fare). Inside that curve were scores of 
galleasses and great store-ships, now and 
then scattered in disabled confusion by 
the shots of the pursuing English. For 
a week of changing weather and varying 
winds this continued. 

Then, on August 6th, Sidonia dropped 
anchor in Calais roads, and wrote to 
Parma of his condition. He wanted 
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ammunition and stores. But Parma had 
none to spare; nor could he, as he 
pointed out, cross the Channel to land 
his men in England, or get down to 
Sidonia’s assistance, while the English 
ships were at large. Seymour, who had, 
with a handful of craft, been keeping 
Parma in Flanders, had now dropped 
down the Channel and joined Howard. 
Other merchantmen with guns had rallied 
to thé different English commands. _ Still 
Howard was anxious. He, too, was short 
of powder and stores. Besides, neither he 
nor Drake had any accurate knowledge 
of what damage they had done to the 
Armada, 

However, on the following night—that 
of August 7th, of blessed memory— 
they sent eight fire-ships blazing down 
into the roads amongst the anchored 
Spaniards. The action had its’ desired 
effect. Sidonia’s galleons, store-ships and 
galleasses cut their cables and _ scuttled 
out of the roads pell-mell—Drake and 
Howard at their heels, picking off the 
stragglers, then closing up to pick off 
the next ones. Seymour stopped behind 
to settle with a huge galleon that had 
grounded in fright. 

Off Gravelines Drake tackled the still 
great but now scattered fleet, the old 
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proud morale of which was here well nigh 
gone. By his quick firing and splendid 
seamanship he drove them into a confused 
heap, that scattered again and was 
huddled again, losing ships all the time. 
But Drake’s ammunition gave out, and 
when Howard came up he was very little 
better off; or they could easily have 
finished the matter there. However, 
tremendous damage had been done. 
The Spaniards were completely beaten, 
and had no further stomach for the 
fight. So off they went, thinking to reach 
home by way of the east coast, Pentland 
Firth and the Atlantic. We all know how 
the elements and the wild Irish served 
them. Drake and Howard pursued them 
until want of food compelled them to 
quit the chase. But not before Drake 
had the keen satisfaction of taking the 
exceptionally fine great galleon of Don 
Pedro de Valdez. 


Such is the story of our first great 
naval fight. Time goes on. It is not 
given to any nation to be always victori- 
ous. ‘The first of those two wars between 
England and Holland for the maritime 
supremacy of the world was in progress, 
Spain having fallen from this eminence 
in the previous century, Charles II., says 








Rodney breaking the line of the French Fleet under De Grasse, April 12th, 1782. 


After the painting by Richard Paton. 
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Pepys, “‘ took a fatal resolution of laying 
up his great ships and keeping only a 
few frigates on the cruise.” ‘This was 
done in order that Charles could squander 
on his libertine court what he should 
have been spending in the common 
interest of the nation, and in spite of the 
fact that he was then secretly receiving 
from Louis of France £200,000 a year 
for being that king’s vassal. 

After Charles had spent some time in 
what we now know to be the foolish and 
pernicious policy of merely harassing an 
enemy’s merchantmen, there was a four 
days’ battle between the Dutch and 
English fleets, June 1-4, 1666—De Ruyter 
against Prince Rupert and Monk, the 
man who defeated and put an end to the 
great Van Tromp of the broom. ‘This 
ended in a doubtful victory for the former. 
On July 25th the English completely 
defeated them off the North Foreland, 
occasioned them considerable. loss, and 
drove them across to Holland. Britain 
was now mistress of the seas. But she 
badly wanted peace ; to which end nego- 
tiations were begun at Breda. While 
these were going on De Ruyter suddenly 
left the Texel and appeared in the 
Thames in the June of the following year. 
He sailed up the Medway, battered a fort 
at Sheerness, burnt all the craft he met, 
including three men-o’-war, and took the 
Royal Charles, a line-of-battle ship, and 
sent her home as a prize. ‘They came up 
to within two or three miles of Gravesend, 
arousing terror in London, where the 
boom of the guns was heard. For six 
weeks the Dutch were masters of the 
Channel and the mouth of the Thames. 
Then a treaty was signed at Breda in the 
following month, which was broken by 
the second Dutch war, when England 
finally took the command of the sea from 
Holland. 

In the battle of La Hogue we had the 
French for an enemy and the Dutch as 
allies. The French were under the com- 
mand of ‘Tourville, one of their greatest 
seamen —and that is saying much, for his 
country has a long list of his kind. True, 
on that occasion he had a considerable 
advantage in craft and metal. But his 
disadvantage lay in his orders. These 
were, to attack the combined fleets 
wherever he met them ; and, to the latter’s 
good fortune, that meeting took place 
in the circumscribed waters off Cape 
La Hogue. The English and Dutch had 
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Arthur Herbert, Earl of Torrington, as 
Admiral-in-chief, a fine strategist of a 
then new order, with the inevitable mis- 
fortune of not being understood because 
he was new to his times. As _ his vice- 
admiral he had George Rooke, who made 


a brilliant flank attack on the enemy 
during the night of May 23rd, 1692, 


burning six of their ships, taking some 
prisoners, and driving the remnant of 
the fleet to the southwards, down the 
dangerous Race of Alderney. For this 
fine piece of work Rooke was given a 
knighthood and £ 1000. 

Rodney, fresh from recruiting his health 
and defending himself against scurrilous 
attacks in Parliament, began a running fight 
with the French fleet, under Comte De 
Grasse, on April gth, 1782. He had thirty- 
five sail of the line, while De Grasse had 
thirty-three ; but the French ships were far 
bigger and better sailers than ours, and 
their guns were heavier. On the other hand, 
he was hampered by the large number 
of lumbering merchantmen which he was 
convoying. Besides, the then inflexible 
laws of French naval warfare told against 
him before the battle ended. 

It was in that exasperating piece of 
water known as Saints Passage where the 
engagement took place. It has a stretch 
of about fifty by twenty-one miles, broken 
by the Saints islets, and lying between 
Dominica and Guadeloupe. ‘There the 
east trade is the dominant wind. But 
instead of being the steady breeze there 
that it is on the open sea, it becomes an 
irregular series of light winds, stronger 
puffs at times, cats’-paws and calms. This 
is caused by the mountains of Dominica ; 
and while one ship may be _ bounding 
along with her sheets and _ braces free, 
another, often within a few miles, is 
heading on the same point of the com- 
pass, braced sharp up, with sheets flattened 
aft, and hardly feeling enough wind to 
blow a candle out. 

It was this uncertain condition of things 
that largely helped to give Rodney the 
victory. From Port Royal in Martinique 
he had chased De Grasse, whose purpose 
was to end that war by landing men in 
Jamaica and taking possession of the 
island. And now, in the flush of the 
tropic dawn of April oth, the two fleets 
were face to face in that belt of calms 
and cats’-paws under the north coast of 
Dominica. On this occasion Rodney, in 
the Formidable, with 98 guns, had Sir 
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Samuel Hood as the leader of his van ; 
a namesake of the great Drake had charge 
of the rearward division. As the sun 
peeped above the horizon eastward of the 
Saints, an unsteady southerly breeze blew 
off Dominica. De Grasse sent his convoy 
to Guadeloupe in charge of two ships of 
the line, thus reducing his fleet to thirty- 
one. ‘Then out of Prince Rupert’s Bay he 
stretched east to weather the Saints, 
knowing that Rodney would not follow 
the merchantmen. Hood, with his nine 
ships, was so close at the heels of De 
Grasse, that the latter might have tacked, 
got the weather berth of them, and 
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east again. He had the wind, and he 
got away. 

For two days the fleets lay becalmed. 
During the next day, the 11th, a piece 
of smart seamanship on the part. of 
Rodney and a trick of fortune against 
De Grasse brought the latter back from 
a day’s hard tacking in the broiling sun 
and baffling light breezes to an almost 
lee position; worse, it placed him on 
that doubtful area of the cats’-paws, 
where he would probably be on the 
following morning. At any rate, Rodney 
reckoned on this, and stood away south- 
wards to take advantage of what he 





“The glorious 1st of June.” Lord Howe's victory, 1794: The Queen Charlotte, bearing Earl Howe's flag, 
engaging La Montagne, Admiral Villaret's flagship. 


battered them to his heart’s content ; 
for Rodney and his rear were away out 
of reach in acalm. But such an action 
would have been contrary to French 
tactics, which said that the great object 
in view should not be risked to gain a 
part of the issue. Instead of taking the 
splendid advantage, he merely stretched 
across the head of Hood’s division, ship 
by ship raking the English as they went 
by—and being raked in return. ‘Then 
Rodney got a little wind, and crept up 
between the fighters and the land, hoping 
to cut off some of the French ships. 
Seeing this, De Grasse hauled off to the 


hoped for. ‘Then he tacked to the north 
again. Sure enough, at daybreak on the 
following morning Sir Charles Douglas, 
who was Rodney’s captain, slipped into 
his cabin, and awoke him with the words, 
“God has given you your enemy on the 
lee-bow.” 

As the English were then standing 
they would cut the French into pretty 
nearly equal halves, and they had the 
best of the wind to boot. By a feint to 
overhaul one of De Grasse’s cripples, 
Rodney drew the Frenchman farther to 
leeward. ‘Then he suddenly re-formed his 
fleet into line of battle ahead, making the 
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Sir J. Jervis raking the Spanish Admiral’s ship, February 14th, 1797. 





After a water-colour by J. T. Serres, in South Kensington Museum, 


rear the van and the van the rear. He 
was standing north, on the starboard tack ; 
while De Grasse stood south-east on the 
port tack. Both admirals saw that the 
hour of battle had come on the edge of 
the breeze area. The Saints Jay in the 
way of De Grasse’s escape, unless he put 
up his helm and ran for Guadeloupe, with 
Rodney at his heels. To avoid having 
the rear of his fleet cut off, and to make 
an effort to get the weather-gauge, he 
tacked. While his fleet lost ground in 
stays, up swept Rodney. Seeing his error, 
he tacked again. By this time Rodney 
was close under his lee, and the guns 
belched out their shot. Now it was ship 
to ship along the whole line as the two 
fleets slowly passed each other, until the 
smoky powder of that day had enveloped 
them both in a cloud. Here it was that 
the turning-point came by accident. In 
a change in the wind, unobserved by the 
leaders, but providentially followed by 
the helmsmen, two breaks were made in 
the French line, through one of which 
swept the Formidable, while the Bedford, 
under Commodore Affleck, took the other. 
After eleven hours’ fighting Rodney had 
taken eight of De Grasse’s best ships, 
including his flagship, sunk one, and the 
battered remainder were crawling away. 
The victory, Rodney’s last, ended that 





war with France, and brought Rodney a 
barony and a pension of £2000 a year. 

On “the glorious ist of June” (1794), 
Lord Howe, who had been made a 
viscount for his fine work against the 
Spaniards off the American coast, gained 
a decisive victory over the French fleet 
off Ushant. In that memorable engage- 
ment he got into close quarters with the 
French leader, Admiral Villaret, in the 
Montagne, and took him and his ship. 
The result was a loss of seventeen of 
the enemy’s ships, with comparatively 
small damage to the English. 

In the battle of St. Vincent, February 
14th, 1797, Sir John Jervis had 15 line- 
of-battle ships, 7 frigates, and 2 sloops ; 
while the Spaniard had 27 ships of the 
line, 12 frigates, and a gun brig—in 
addition to which seven of his largest 
craft carried from 112 to 130 guns each. 
Here Jervis broke the enemy’s line 
and cut off nine sail. In a vain effort 
to repair this evil, the Spaniard tacked 
to get around his own van. But Nelson 
—then a commodore—was there, and 
proved the obstacle to what would in 
all likelihood have been a_ successful 
manceuvre. Against direct orders, Nelson, 
in the Caftain, stood out of the line, 
single-handed, and barred the way of the 
whole advancing Spanish division. ‘This 
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dare-devil piece of work brought three 
line-of-battle ships and three frigates down 
on him, with the others as wings. Yet, 
during an hour and a half, with some help 
from the three nearest ships of his own 
fleet, he kept them all back. ‘Then the 
Spaniards turned and hauled off. But 
they were not to escape altogether. Nelson 
packed on all sail, overhauled and took 
two of them, both being bigger ships than 
the Captain. In boarding them he led 
his men himself. For this, in spite of the 
fact that he had committed the crime 
of disobeying orders, he was made an 
admiral and given the Order of the Bath ; 
while for his own share in the action, 
Jervis received a barony and the earldom 
of St. Vincent. 

It was Jervis who sent Nelson to 
the Mediterranean with the Vanguard, of 
74 guns, as his flagship. His squadron 
was made up of the Orion and Alexander, 
with the same number of guns, the 
frigates Emerald and Terpsichore, and a 
captured sloop-of-war named La Bonne 
Citoyenne. In the Gulf of Lyons—where 
a very heavy sea is often met with— 
the Vanguard lost her foremast and bow- 
sprit in a gale of wind, After refitting 
his ship in the roadstead of St. Pierre, off 
Sardinia, he bore away east to an appointed 
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rendezvous with other ships that had been 
promised him. On the day after his arrival 
he was joined by the man who was 
destined to become his bosom friend, 
Captain Hardy, in La Mutine. 

On the 8th of that month (June 1798) 
the reinforcements hove in sight. These 
were ten sail of the line, under the tem- 
porary command of Captain Trowbridge. 
Now the dearest wish of Nelson’s heart 
was to meet with the hostile French 
fleet, which he knew to have gone up 
the Mediterranean. For this reason he 
shaped his course to the east, looking 
for the enemy everywhere, but failing to 
find him. In different parts he heard 
conflicting rumours as to the whereabouts 
of the French fleet. At last he deter- 
mined to pay another visit to Alexandria. 
All sail was clapped on for that place, and 
when it appeared above the south-eastern 
horizon, at noon on August 1st, his 
pleasure was unbounded at seeing the 
enemy filling the roadstead arid harbour. 
His fleet now consisted of thirteen 
74-gun ships and the Zeander of 50 guns. 
These he divided into three divisions, the 
centre division being made up of the six 
heavier vessels, and the two wings of four 
each of the lighter ones. The French 
fleet, under Admiral Brueys, had thirteen 


at the moment of the blowing up of the French flagship L'Orient: August Ist, 1798. 
After the painting by De Loutherbourg, 
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ships of the line and four frigates, one 
of them having 120 guns, three of 80 
guns and nine of 74. It was sunset 
(6.30) when the action commenced. 
At the very outset the little Leander, 
Captain Thomson, did very much what 
the “plucky little Condor” did under 
Beresford at the battle of Alexandria. 
For the Zeander slipped in alongside the 
enemy’s line, dropped her anchor across 
the hawser of Ze Frank/in, and swept her 
as with a broom. In fact, her whole 
broadside cleared Ze Frank/in’s decks, 
and did almost as much execution aboard 
the French flagship, Z’Orient. Darkness 
fell about seven o’clock, but the battle 
continued, By half-past eight the British 
had taken five ships. Just after nine 
o'clock Z’Orient took fire and_ blazed 
away like a packing-shed, lighting up the 
scene so that the English rushed in and 
practically finished the battle. At five 
o'clock on the following morning there 
were but two ships of the line with French 
colours flying. 

Of the capture of Copenhagen space 
will not permit much to be said. The 
Admiral-in-chief on this occasion was Sir 
Hyde Parker, Nelson and Graves being his 
seconds in command. On March 3oth, 
1801, they entered the Sound. When the 


order was given to prepare for action, 
Nelson volunteered to lead the attack, 
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Capture of Copenhagen, 1801: the Dannebrog on fire. 


By J. T. Serres. 
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and his offer was accepted by Parker, 
who acted as a reserve squadron in the 
rear. On April 2nd Nelson stood in 
and engaged the Danish fleet, together 
with the floating and land batteries which 
supported it. Aftera battle of four hours, 
seventeen sail, the whole of the Danish 
line south of the Crown Islands, were all 
either sunk, burnt, or captured. ‘The 
batteries were also slackening their fire, 
and Nelson saw that the victory was 
practically already his, Tor this reason 
he went into his cabin and wrote to the 
Crown Prince, suggesting a flag of truce 
while negotiations were made, At the 
end of his note he added, “If this be 
denied, I shall be under the necessity of 
destroying the floating batteries now in 
my power; and it will be impossible for 
me to save those brave men by whom 
they are defended.” He addressed this 
letter, ‘To the brothers of Englishmen, 
the Danes.” ‘This message had_ the 
desired effect. ‘The battle ended, and 
peace was made. 

Of his last and greatest victory, nothing 
need be said, as it is in all men’s mouths 
just now. He had his wish, as it turned 
out. He wrote in a private letter, just 
after joining his last fleet, “It is the first 
wish of my heart to bring the enemy 
to action, and to die in the arms of 
victory.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS B 

“HE ancient chateau of Buisfort 

still stands, some forty kilometres 

from Paris: traditions of one of 

the most noble houses of France are inter- 

woven with its stones, and in the twentieth 

century it is inhabited by the last of the 
Buisfort line. 

The forests around it are vigorous and 
stalwart, albeit very old. Broad alleys 
find their way into the vistas of the wood ; 
whilst at the terrace on the park outskirts 
begins the growth which has given the 
property its name for more than four 
hundred years—a phenomenal jungle of 
buis—a mass and tangle of box-trees, 
which, thanks to some peculiar quality in 
the soil, have grown to giant dimensions, 
attaining the height of ordinary oaks. 

Buisfort is a little above the Seine valley. 
Just below at the foot of the chateau walls 
huddles the hamlet of Grex, whose church 
has extended holy offices to the Buisforts 
since the thirteenth century—whose belfry 
has rung the weddings and funerals until 
the bell’s tone, mellow with memories, 
in prolonged tintinnabulation §re-echoes 
souvenirs of the old times. 


In spite of the horrors at Parts and the 
fact that people were thinking more of 
death than life—and holy ceremonies 
were the least in custom—one day in 
early September, 1793, the village of Grex 


celebrated a very humble. espousal,— 
nothing more illustrious than the wedding 
of the blacksmith with 
eyed creature 


a little bright- 


late the maid of the 
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Marquise. The gloom of the times had 
cast but little of its shadow on Grex, and 
whatever gloom there was, was forgotten 
on this day when every mother’s son was 
en féte and the little town looked like 
one great bouquet with a great white 
ribbon round it! Grex, for reasons of 
its own, and good ones, had considered 
itself close to Paradise, for the history of 
Buisfort was written on the villagers’ hearts 
in letters of gold. If there had ever been 
a bad noble of the name, he was ami- 
ably forgotten, and in the golden age of 
the present Marquis the town basked 
like a comfortabie brood under parent 
wings. There was no oppression, no 
cruel poverty; and no eyes were ever 
turned chateau-ward except in blessing. 
“* Happy as a Grexois” was a proverb too 
enviously repeated by the miserable noble- 
ridden peasants of less fortunate districts. 
On this day, toward five in the after- 
noon, the entire available population 
trooped to the chateau. Part of the 
house itself had been thrown open to 
a banquet prepared in the grand hall for 
the newly wedded pair and their bridal 
party. De Buisfort’s Marquise and his 
little ones were emigrées—gone to England 
for safety—and only the Marquis had re- 
mained, daring the consequences because 
of his love for his property and his tenants. 
The park was filled with the gay figures 
of peasants in féfe dress ; the notes of the 
simple music their skill could achieve 
sounded sweetly pastoral, and just in front 
of the low door of the chateau a group of 
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the prettiest girls formed in dance for a 
rond. 

Grex was like one sound spot ona giant 
fruit gone rotten. Whereas France was 
at this moment alive with maggots to eat 
and destroy, Grex remained sweet to the 
core, loyal to its marrow. Not for the 
King, perhaps (of whom it knew little), 
but for “ Monsieur le Marquis,” whom it 
adored, placing him very nearly along 
with the Saint Joseph in the chapel. 
Royalty and aristocracy were seen by them 
through the mirror De Buisfort offered 
of his own spotless character and tender, 
humane nobility. The names of either 
master or saint the villagers scarcely 
dared breathe in their secret prayers, for 
fear of the Assembly and the guillotine. 

It was one of the late hot midsummer 
days which run over into the early autumn. 
As De Buisfort stood in the window of his 
library looking out on the merry-makers— 
his face iit with affection —he might, for 
his simple dress, have been almost taken 
for one of the people. Rigorous in his 
observance of all the new laws had pre- 
scribed, he had adopted the plainest 


attire. He had discarded all pretence to 
finery; his shoes were buckleless and 
coarse, his hose and _ small-clothes of 


ordinary cut and homely fashion. He 
had taken hearty part in the gaiety, and 
even danced with the pretty bride—and 
in the intense heat he had discarded his 
redingote and stood in his shirt-sleeves. 
There was no elegance to distinguish him 
from his people, nothing except the face, 
with its intelligence and its knowledge of 
what was going on around Grex at no 
very distant miles ; for although not one 
Grexois had ever been to Paris, the 
Marquis had been there ntany times. De 
Buisfort luxury and magnificence had 
nourished Grex, fed and fattened it not 
like a dependent beggar at the gates, but 
like a mother that held it to her bosom. 
If the peasants did not know Paris they 
knew Monsieur le Marquis, and his face 
was a familiar one in the cottage of the 
poorest, and each one held him as a 
brother and a friend. 

Directly before him the marriage-party 
disported itself, the bride a_ slender 
creature, white hosed and slippered, her 
arms and neck bare, a wreath of Buisfort 
roses on her head and a bouquet of them 
in her hand. The groom, a big fellow 
with the brawn of a giant and the eyes of 
a lamb, handed his little wife from one 
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to another of the young gallants as they 
danced their rond. In his coat’s lapel 
was a sprig of éuis—a tribute to the 
property. ‘This young fellow was fréve du 
Jait, as they have it, of Monsieur le Marquis 
—his foster-brother ; nursed both of them, 
noble and peasant, by the one brown- 
skinned hearty woman of the people who 
had with her milk given to the aristocrat 
his love for the people and his kinship 
with his kind. 

As the peasants looked up and caught 
sight of De Buisfort in the frame of the 
green curtains of the study, they raised 
a shout, “ Vive Monsieur le Marquis !” 
contrary to all custom—for it was as much 
as their devoted necks were worth! He 
was since the decree Citizen Buisfort, ar] 
no more ! 

De Buisfort, still coatless, stepped out 
on the balcony. 

“Merci, mes enfants: long life to the 
bride—and her children ! ” 

Jacques Dufos, hat in hand and radiant, 
said: “‘ They are forming a round in front 
of the chateau, Monsieur le Marquis— 
shall we join them ?” 

“Go,” said the chatelain; “I will be 
with you at once, mon amt.” 

He went slowly out through his bedroom, 
casting a look through the long windows 
at the peaceful scene of the sunset valley. 
Thanks to his wisdom and _ agricultural 
spirit, his harvest had been full and 
gathered. He had sold his grain to the 
King for a fabulous price—but he was 
about to reap a harvest whose value could 
not be bought by any treasury in the 
world. ‘There was a sinister foreboding in 
his mind this night. Hitherto his buoyant 
temper had refused to fall to the level of 
the times. He was hoping for relief to 
the royalist party from the foreign powers ; 
hoping for ultimate revolution from with- 
out. Impatient of the idea of defeat and 
danger, and with a hereditary pride that 
would not admit a superior force should 
crush out his class, he had cut himself off 
of late from Paris and lived like a hermit, 
warming his heart at the friendly firesides 
of his people’s affections. Nevertheless 
he had his plans and schemes, and was 
convinced the time had come for him to 
leave France. As he passed through the 
rooms of his deserted house, whence his 
dear ones by the cruelty of the times were 
made exiles, a spirit of melancholy fell 
over him like a garment, and he hastened 
out to the little group in hopes that their 

















gaiety would dispel his humours. For a 
second he stood smiling in the low door- 
way, nodding at them and in time to the 
music of the old dance. 
Frére Jacques—frére Jacques, 
Dormez-vous ? dormez-vous ? 


Sonnez les matines—sonnez les matines, 
Din—don—don ! 





* Frére Jacques 
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young girls in their holiday frocks had 
huddled together, the men, scarcely less 
terrified, close to them; the music 
stopped, and a group of rough soldiers 
in the Carmagnole, the tricolour nodding 
its sinister meaning at the top of their 
caps, drew up before the chateau. One 
man leaped from his horse and put his 


frere Jacques 


Dormez-vous ? dormez-vous ? 


Sonnez les matines—sonnez les matines, 


Din 


The music and singing and laughter 
had drowned a heavier sound, the approach 
of some dozen mounted men; but as 


De Buisfort stepped cheerfully out on to 
the terrace to form part of the marriage 
group he drew up short, blanched a 
trifle under his rugged skin. Like a flock 


of doves before the hawks the band of 


—don—don!” 


dirty hand on the linen sleeve of the 
Marquis : 

“Jacques Marie Louis de Buisfort ? ” 

The Marquis said not a word. 

“You are summoned before the ‘Tribunal, 
citizen, and as a good republican will come 
without resistance.” 

Too used to the formula, too sure of 
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its augury, the doomed man vouchsafed 
not one word. <A dull light leapt in his 
eyes, his lips quivered with a feeling 
other than grief. Perhaps he was smitten 
dumb—it is possible; at all events he 
chose to be so. Dufos sprang forward, 
clung to him—was torn from him—and 
before helpless hands could be raised in 
his defence, had any hands so dared to 
be, Jacques Marie Louis de Buisfort was 
carried off before the people’s eyes. 

But the littke company—struck as it 


were on a sudden to the realisation of 
what was taking place, as the horse- 
men turned away from the chateau 


with the last and only De Buisfort in 
their midst—gave a cry that was one in 
its tense unity, and rushed forward. Not 
daring to burst out in curses against the 
bloody power they knew too well, they 
cried: “ Messieurs les soldats ! rendes-le 
nus! il nous appartient! He belongs 
to us.” 

Their claiming for him like this was 
their one plea for him, and its sincere 
and simple appeal, although it called forth 
nothing but jeers from the guards, touched 
the Marquis profoundly. As he turned 
he saw them running after him like 
children, the happy merry-makers trans- 


formed into a scattered crowd with 
terror-stricken faces and_ outstretched 
hands. ‘Tears sprang to his eyes. 


* Rendes-le nous. Give him back to us 
—he belongs to us.” 

The little figure of the bride he saw 
last of all; her bouquet had fallen, she 
was clinging to Dufos’s arm. Dufos 
was in his shirt-sleeves, and then the 
Marquis realised that he himself was zof ! 
that he wore Dufos’s brave wedding coat 
with the sprig of dus in the button-hole. 

When the last horse had disappeared 
and the dust had died down, the villagers 
found themselves alone before the chateau. 
They might enter and rifle it as they 
liked; it was sacred to none but them- 
selves! The retinue of servants had long 
ago been reduced to a few faithful ones, 
more friends than domestics, and who in 
civilian dress, livery being prohibited by 
the Assembly, pale and disturbed, now 
mingled with the peasants. 

Dufos, the bridegroom, wiped his hand 
across his eyes, then threw back his head, 
and commanded: “ One shuts everything 
here—-everything is put under lock and 
key. Do you understand? We will bury 


ead 


the keys until his return ! 
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“His return!” 


cried an old woman. 
“The prisons of Paris don’t give 
‘ ‘ aris IVE the 


nobles back !” But the blacksmith turned 
fiercely on her. It was his mother who 
had spoken—a fine-looking elderly woman, 
with a proud carriage of head and body, 

“Hush!” he cried. “If he does not 
come back they will have to deal with 
me!” As if Dufos, with his brawn and 
his flashing eyes, would have been any- 
thing formidable for those bloodhounds 
to leash down there in Paris ! 

But the vigour of his speech, out of all 
keeping with the giant powers against 
them, did not call forth a smile from 
his friends. Dufos against the spirit of 


the times—against the decrees of the 
Tribunal. Dufos stood up, his hands 
clenched, his eyes flashing. ‘The little 


bride fell back from him, nearer her 
mother-in-law, 

“Listen, my children,” he continued, 
throwing out a gesture towards Paris. 
“ Ta bas, they say ‘it is all for the people 
we do these murders,’—-they have taken 
away our priests, it is all for us !—they 
have taken away our master, it is all for 
us! Weare a part of the people, 2’est-ce- 
pas? Are we not part of the nation— 
dis?” 

There was a murmur 
mais oui—Dufos !” 

“Well, the Grexois have a voice, then! 
We are not aristocrats. We are France, 
mes amis.” He bent down and tapped 
the ground on which he stood—“ of the 
earth here—we have a right to a voice.” 

“ Vive Monsieur le Marquis!” he cried, 
but in a soft, hushed tone, and_ they 
answered in a breath as soft : 

* Vive Monsieur le Marguis !” 

“ Bien, mes enfants,” he repeated, his 
face flushed, his eyes eager and moist. 
‘“‘ He is our brother—7/ faut le sauver.” 


of “Bet s4— 


Thanks to the fact that the other 
prisons were so full that the only way to 
empty them was by a general butchery at 
their doors, the guard with Jacques 
Marie Louis de Buisfort clattered him up 
to the famous and now royal prison—the 
Temple. At the end of a long passage, 
whose walls sweated damp and whose 
odour was of death itself, De Buisfort 
found himself in a small cell, lighted by a 
generous window nevertheless, and com 
manding full view of the great garden-like 
court. A mattress was thrown in to him, 
a chair and table were brought; and 




















beyond this and the double fastening of 
the door of his cell there was no further 
attention paid him. 

He drew a long breath, released as it 
were by his captors—alone at last—and 
half fell up against the casement of his 
window, as if the force of his capture had 
flung him there. He tried to realise his 
position, to think of his wife and children, 
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less, unless a miracle rescued him; to 
foresee the mock trial, in all probability 
on the following day—the ride to death ; 
to paint the Place de la Revolution, where 
the guillotine had laid her cold hands on 
the fairest and greatest of France; to 
depict himself at the edge of the knife. 
No such picture came to him. But 


instead, distinctly before his eyes, as if 
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***1f he does not come back, they will have to deal with me!'” 


and failed. Nothing he desired came 
before his mental vision. He tried to 
reconstitute the events of the summer just 
past—the swift march. of the Revolution, 
the misfortunes of his friends, the death 
and exile of many, all occasions to him of 
poignant grief—nothing of like emotion 
came to him. ‘No appreciation of horror 
nor of disaster courted his imagination. 
He endeavoured to force his intellect to 
envisage his present situation —hope- 


written on the pupil, was the terrace at 
Buisfort, the group of peasants, the ring 
of young girls, the pretty mariée in the 
centre, with her graceful little gesture, her 
ecstatic face crowned by her rose-wreath. 
The dance, rudely broken by the arrival 
of the guard, took its measure up again 
and the music too: ‘“ Frére Jacques— 
frre Jacques. Dormez-vous? dormez- 
vous? Sonnez les matines—sonnez les 
matines. . . .,” and, as if in animated 
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response, the soft-voiced bell of the old 
church lifted the refrain—‘ Sonnez les 
matines . . . din—don—don,” as it had 
rung out and chimed for the Buisforts since 
1286: ‘ Frére Jacques—frere Jacques.” 

No!—Jacques Dufos did not sleep! 
The Marquis was sure of it. ‘These were 
the gentle bewilderings that filled the 
confused brain of the ‘Temple prisoner 
in September 1793, notwithstanding that 
he was a strong-minded man, capable of 
controlling his hallucinations, of nerving 
himself to meet the fate life reserved 
for him. But reflecting and musing did 
nothing but present him with the per- 
sistent vision of Dufos and little Jeanne 
Dufos and the bell and the song mingling, 
till he summoned all his intellect against 
it... . He was a doomed man—only 
thirty years old, and condemned to a 
shameful death. He was the last of the 
line: he had no son. **Sonnez les 
matines—Sonnez les matines . . .” 

He put his hands over his ears. No 
town in all France was as well-to-do as 
Grex; but despite this, he was one of a 
detested class—and he would be murdered 
for the crimes of centuries. He had 
been a brother to his people—he had 
shared his possessions and petted them 
as others had petted their marmosets 
and their lapdogs. He had incurred 
ridicule at Court for his humanities: he 
had won a_ sobriquet in Versailles of 
“little brother to the poor.” “* Frere 
Jacques—Frére Jacques.” 

(How big her bouquet was! it quite 
hid little Jeanne Dufos. Her face was 
like another rose amidst the roses.) De 
Buisfort was pacing the floor, and stopped 
at his window looking on to the court. 
It was full moon, and the stones and 
walls were milk-white with it ; a detach- 
ment of soldiery, rough in dress, with 
coarse red caps, gathered in little groups 
here and there. Across the quiet of the 
night now and again came the distant 
shouts of the mob, or a prolonged cry. 
De Buisfort knew he was in the Temple. 
His Queen was behind those foul walls 
and his King as well, with the royal 
children. 

He gave a great cry, and lifted up his 
shoulders as if he would with the gesture 
lift the walls and shatter the confinement. 
His casement was grated, but he could 
open his window, and did so. The cool 


night air came in swimming with moon- 
It caressed in the same manner 


light. 
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the Seine valley and the peaceful home 


of his ancestors; so it fell too on 
England . . . and his exiles, 
Din—don—don 
Din—don—don. 


A bell rang out near by—a crude, loud 
note, but to the ears of De Buisfort.- it 
was softened, for it rang --‘‘ Sonnez les 
matines . Sonnez les matines.” 

The red caps below became to his 
imagination the hats and caps of the 
peasants of Grex; a group formed in the 
yard, and the vend went on again before 
his eyes... the people seemed to stretch 
up their hands to his greeting, to lift 
their friendly faces and smile: “ Frere 
Jacques, frere Jacques.” 

He covered his eyes. “I am going 
mad,” he murmured, and turned to his 
miserable bed to seek rest and relief 
from the obsession. But as he fell upon 
it, instead of the impressions of his long 
fast ride across the country, his entry to 
Paris and his confinement, only the sight 
he had left on his terrace filled the mind 
of the Marquis. The voices of the 
people with the bell of Grex blended to- 
gether, and sang and dourdonna in his 
ears : 

Frére Jacques—frére Jacques, 

Dormez-vous ? Dormez-vous ? 

and whether or not Jacques Dufos 
watched, or whatsoever he did forty 
kilometres from Paris, the Marquis of 
Buisfort slept as soundly as when on the 
broad honest breast of a peasant woman, 
a little noble nursling, he had been 
nourished at the chateau gates. 

By Wednesday—it was Monday that 
he had been fetched to prison—the 
Marquis de Buisfort had been led twice 
to trial and twice returned, on each 
occasion being the last of a list already 
so long that time failed in which to mete 
out to every one so brief a sentence even 
as—death. 

During the hours of waiting in the 
low-roofed room where his self-appointed 
judges and jury sat, De Buisfort had 
ample opportunity to see and shudder, 
and marvel at the sights around him. 
He was ignorant of the massacres which 
in one night destroyed fifteen hundred 
of the nobility, and did not know that 
France—the men before him—jury and 
judges, guards, and the rough scum of 
populace crowding the room, admitted 
without respect of persons, were steeped 














in blood to their eyes. Sitting in a 
corner between two soldiers half drunk 
and reeking with a foul and sickly smell, 
nothing more or less than dirt and blood, 
De Buisfort watched the hours pass before 
his trial on the third day of his arrest. 
He had not once spoken or vouchsafed 
a word; and when his name, “ Citoyen 
Jacques Marie Louis de Buisfort,” was 
called, he sprang up as if started out of a 
sound sleep. 

A soldier shook De Buisfort’s guard to 
attention, for the man was asleep, some 
one seized the nobleman’s arm and 
pushed him forward, 

The audience-room—nothing more or 
less than a receiving-room in the prison 
of St. Lazare—was on this day pretty 
well cleared. The people had for the 
most part gone to their homes, driven 
from their butchery by sheer exhaustion, 
after several nights and days spent in 
the streets. Some dozen of them, how- 
ever, ragged, bloodstained, long knives 
in their belts, ez carmagnoles, lounged 
around a table throwing dice for the fate 
of this last-called prisoner. A young 
woman, a baby at her breast, her red 
cap down over her brow, sprawled on a 
bench in the corner asleep. Blood was 
on her hands and on the face of the 
child. She had been actively present 
at the carnage of the night before, and 


had gone home to fetch her child, 
dabbled its little hands in the blood of 


an aristocrat, and held it screaming aloft. 
Now, worn out, she had fallen asleep at the 
scene of her ecstasy. A terrible emotion 
seized De Buisfort; his eyes opened at 
last, and he took in his surroundings for 
the first time. A wave of horror—a com- 
plete realisation of where he was, came 
over him with a suffocation, like mounting 
blood rising in his throat. He scarcely 
saw his way across the few feet between 
his judges and himself as he crossed the 
room. ‘They called his name again, and 
he made no reply as he raised his eyes 
to the Tribunal before him. One— 
evidently the prosecutor—asked him 
rudely if he were deaf and dumb. 

“T think he is,” replied his guard. 
“He has not spoken a word since he was 
taken three days ago.” 

“ Are you deaf and dumb, Ciuzen ?” 

No reply. 

The prosecutor leaned 
looked at him curiously. 


forward and 
He had been 


answered with the courtly grace of men 
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and women whose manners had been 
formed in one of the oldest schools of 
etiquette in the world. He had been 
met with scorn and cold disdain, but 
never by the insolent silence this defiant 
prisoner threw at him in entire indifference 
alike to its consequences and its effect. 
The prisoner was tall and heavily built ; 
he wore his hair loose and unconfined ; 
his face was strong, his eyes clear and 
blue ; his dress simple, almost careless ; 
in the button-hole of a plain coat 
trimmed with silver buttons was a sprig 
of duis. 

“We will find means to make you 
speak, Citoyen!” nodded the revolu- 
tionist ; “ for the present, keep your tongue 
as you like—it may soon be public pro- 
perty. Where was the citizen taken ?” 

“At Buisfort, on Monday, at his 
chateau.” 

* You are denounced as a traitor to the 
Republic, a receiver of secret information 
from England.” 

Silence. 

“Who denounces the Citoyen Buis- 
fort ?” 

A miserable old man, a merchant of 
jewels in the Palais Royal, whom, as De 
Buisfort curiously looked at him and 
heard his name, he remembered as having 
once long ago applied to him for a loan 
through his agent. He had never 
him in his life. 

What machinations and extortions had 
been employed to secure a denunciator 
for this man, whose name alone was 
beloved, it would be hard to say. ‘The 
witness, pulled forward by the guards, 
came with evident reluctance and made 
his accusation—a trumpery, flimsy article 
only of value in that it contained the 
name of the accused and a direct charge. 

The judges and jury talked amongst 
themselves, scarcely listening; one man 
pared his nails with a great pocket-knife 
and yawned aloud ; another—a huddled, 
bunched-up creature with a cap like a 
nightcap on his head—had a bottle of 
wine before him and a large piece of 
bread from which he tore off pieces and 
soaked them in the wine and sucked the 
sop. His face was of a Sickly livid colour 
and devoured by disease. ‘Through the 
window above him De Buisfort saw a 
great wave of crimson from the sunset fall 
like a mist reddening the faces of judges 
and jury, reddening the room and the 
figures of the men around the gaming 


seen 
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table—it fell on the sleeping woman and 
across her sucking child. 

“Come,” said the prosecutor, as the 
charge was finished, ‘‘time presses. 
Citizen, we have much to do for the 
Republic —it is growing late ; you will be 
the first to be condemned unheard, aristo- 
crat. I give you three minutes: what 
have you to say to the charge ?” 

De Buisfort smiled. He would not 
speak to them now, no, not if it were for 
life! He loathed them utterly—he despised 
them with all the intensity of his race and 
caste for their usurpation, their crimes. 
His ears had been sullied by their voices, 
but his lips were still his own ! 

Here the sleeping woman stirred and 
cried aloud as she awoke some echoes 
from her dreams : 

* 4 la mort ‘—a bas les aristocrats !” 

She sprang to her feet ; but the men at 
the table cursed her—one of them pulled 
her back. Something in the attitude of 
the imperturbable prisoner had pleased 
them ; their eyes were on him. 

“He is either a madman or a fool,” 
said the prosecutor, with a shrug. “Sane 
aristocrats are a menace to I’rance, and 
the mad ones surely can’t serve the 
Republic.” But before he could speak 
further, or significantly charge his too 
willing jury, a shout, above the murmur 
of the general noise without, penetrated 
with distinct body and volume. ‘That cry at 
once became a hubbub of cries, a sheaf of 
acclamations, a medley of calls—-evidently 
there was a mob at the prison doors, 
Cries of “ Vive la République /” were re- 
assuring to these demagogues of an 
hour ; but cries of “Vive Grex /—Vive les 
Grexots !”—were strange and mysterious 
and struck strangely on the ears of the 
usurpers of right and justice, who knew 
well that at any moment power might fall 


from their reeking hands and they them-- 


selves under the knife of La Guillotine. 
Before any order could be given the doors 
were flung open and a mass of people 
poured into the room. Above the heads 
of the red-capped crowd, red caps danced 
on poles. Men and women, excited, 
vacillating, feverish creatures, rested from 
their butchery, had trooped back to new 
vengeance, to new emotion, fickle prey to 
whatever incident should take their fancy 
or attention on their way. ‘hey cham- 
pioned and escorted a group which had 
become a little army as it went—a throng, 
a body of men and women, the nucleus of 
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which had been pushed and thrust into 
the judgment-room. 

“Listen! écoutes / Messteurs les juges 

Messieurs les jury—Citoyen Marat. 
Listen! Justice! Justice! Mendes-nous 
notre ami—rendes-nous le Citoyen Dufos,” 
and they poured up to the very table of 
justice (or injustice rather) itself, where 
De Buisfort stood silent. ‘The prosecutor 
rang his little bell for silence; he might 
have rung it at a sea,—he tried to make 
himself heard in vain. ‘The men from the 
table, whose dice had declared themselves 
for De Buisfort’s liberty, scrambled down 
into the crowd screaming and asking 
questions, and echoing cries they did not 
understand. At length the few soldiers in 
the room at the point of their bayonets 
thrust back the sea of people and a mob 
of peasants all armed with sticks and 
stones and :mplements. 

One of the judges climbed up on the 
table. 

‘Silence !” he roared —“ in the name of 
the Republic. Do let some one speak, 
mes enfants! Let some one speak.” 

“The citizen is right,” cried a man. 
“Who can know what is required in this 
bedlam? Speak, Mére Dufos !” 

An old peasant woman in gala dress, 
her face red with wceping, was pushed 
forward, and stood before the most awful 
tribunal the world has yet seen. 

She shook with fear and stretched out 
her withered hands to where De Buisfort 
stood staring at her. 

“ Messieurs et la compagnie,’ she 
ctammered. ‘I want my son, my 
Jacques.” She motioned to the Marquis. 
* Che-le voila” (there he is). 

Before any reply could be made to her, 
the crowd burst out again: “ Give us our 
friend—give up our compatriot. Vive 
la République /” 

De Buisfort was saved. No power or 
authority in that moment would have 
dared refuse to the mob its victim or its 
treasure—the people claimed their own. 
The keen-eyed man, who had ceased 
to drink and munch his sops,. had 
seen De Buisfort start and pale at the 
first call of the Grexois, and show still 
further emotion at the peasant woman’s 
appearance. 

“Silence all of you,” again roared the 
prosecutor, ‘“‘or I will order the soldiers 
to fire on the crowd.” <A low reply met 
this remark, prolonged and hissed out, 
taken up outside, 
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Fully aware of the elusiveness of 
popularity, and glad to seize this oppor- 
tunity to hold it fast, the man of the sops 
and wine got up with difficulty on the 
table—a frightful figure in dressing-gown, 
face and legs swollen and disfigured with 
loathsome malady. 

“My friends,” he 
voice, “my children, speak out 
fear—no one shall fire on you.” 

* Give us Dufos, Citoyen Marat.” 


said in a_ hoarse 


have no 


Some one screamed, ‘“‘ Vive Marat!” 
The strange figure nodded. 

“We have walked all the way from 
Grex,” called a man’s voice. ‘‘We are 


seven hundred of us—all who could stand 
or walk. The Republic has no need of 
Jacques—he is not an aristocrat. endez- 
le-nous.” 

Between cries that rent the air, “ Vive 
Marat—Vive la République—Vive Dufos,” 
the Tribunal made out that there had 
been an error—a peasant had been 
arrested in place of the Marquis, who 
had escaped weeks before in disguise to 
England, Jacques Dufos had been arrested 
at his marriage féfe : here was his bride— 
here was his mother. The judges must 
pay no attention to what Jacques had 
said: he was a servant of the Marquis— 
he would lie to save his master. 

“Lie?” cried Marat, with an oath. 
“Why, he is deaf and dumb! He has 
kept his counsel well. Come,” he turned 
to De Buisfort, with a keen look that to 
the Marquis’s thinking read the whole 
tragic comedy at one glance. ‘‘ Speak— 
what is your name ?” 

But the woman at his side cried, “ He 
has all his papers with him—his marriage 
certificate as well ; but see As if the 
prisoner were incapable of acting for 
himself, she drew from his coat-pocket the 
papers and handed them to the judge. 

Meanwhile the clamours of the crowd 
were deafening. Followers and adherents 
had pushed themselves through — the 


peasants—the room was growing dark ; 
such invasion could not be coped with by 
the handful of soldiery within. 
*¢Speak—and thank your friends, dolt,” 
snarled Marat. 
generosity.” 
The 


‘““Vou are not worth their 


peasant woman, tearful and 
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trembling, was close to the Marquis—how 
well he knew the kindly old face and the 
shaking, toil-worn hands! She had sus- 
tained his infant life; and now she gave 
existence to him in the prime of his years 
and with all that was dear. 

He bent down to her—not too proud 
to accept this reprieve in its heavenly 
deceit; he put his arm about her and 
kissed her : 

“ Merci, Mer:.” 

Orders were given to clear the hall—in 
a second the false Citizen Dufos was 
lifted on the hands of the crowd. As they 
raised him above their heads some one 
started the refrain : 

Frere Jacques— frere Jacques. 

And singing and screaming they streamed 
and crushed out of the hall into the court- 
yard, ‘There the revolutionists separated 
from the Grexois and fell to dancing La 
Carmagnole ; the older peasants, over- 
come with their long tramp and_ the 
emotion, covered with dust, their holiday 
clothes draggled and stained, gathered 
close to their master whom they had 
snatched from death. He looked from 
face to face, bewildered and_ touched, 
still in a dream; the poor little bride 
was beside him, footsore, weary, her 
cheeks pale. They had not dared to 
leave her behind, lest her evidence should 
be required. 

What love—what loyalty! What con- 
trast to the hate burning around them on 
all sides! Could it be the hearts of the 
same nation ? 

“Come,” he said, with emotion. “ We 
must make our way slowly from here.” 

Little groups of his own people had 
formed around the Parisians to dance, 
and as he passed along, accompanied by 
Mére Dufos and the bride, making his 
way from the courtyard into the street— 
the free street, filled with the last of 
the September sunset and the advancing 
night—they followed him dancing and 


singing : 


Frere Jacques—frere Jacques— 
Sonnez les matines— 
Sonnez Jes matines, 

Din—don—don. 
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A river scene in the Urals. 


THE PEOPLE AND SCENERY OF THE URALS. 


A HOMELY RECORD OF A LONG JOURNEY. 


BY WILLIAM 


H. SHOCKLEY. 


(Lllustrated with photographs taken by the writer.) 


HE first glimpse of Russia is cer- 
tainly disheartening: the silent 
soldiers standing at the door who 

take your passport before you enter the 
custom-house, the crowd of  grey-uni- 
formed officials, the expectant, anxious- 
looking passengers, get on your nerves, 
till you imagine yourself a plotting Nihilist 
for whom a prison door is waiting. In 
St. Petersburg, at the time of my visit, 
the silent crowds gazing at the coloured 
prints representing scenes in the war were 
a striking sight; a few subdued words 
only were heard, the spectators walking 
silently away with hanging heads. In 
Moscow there was more animation. 
From the lane of cabs at the railway 
station a solid stream flowed up the main 
streets. An ostentatiously religious city 
is Moscow: shrines are many, and every- 
body crosses himself as he passes them ; 
still, even in this holy place there are 
wicked men, and signs in the shrines 
warn the devout to guard their purses 
while they pray for their souls. An 
odd sight is the carriage drawn by six 
horses, guided by a bareheaded postilion, 
which carries the holiest icon to the sick : 
all devoutly bare their heads as the 
image passes. 





From Moscow to Nijni Novgorod. 

From Moscow to Nijni Novgorod was 
a comfortable night’s journey in the 
excellent carriages of the International 
Sleeping Car Company; the cars were 
better than on the ¢vain de luxe from 
Monte Carlo to Paris. Nijni Novgorod 
has long dwelt in my memory as one of 
the interesting sights of the world. I had 
imagined a vast encampment where all 
the nations of the East gathered in motley 
tents, grouping themselves picturesquely 
about open booths high piled with 
brilliantly coloured wares: never was a 
more prosaic reality. Just an ordinary 
business quarter, with wide streets at right 
angles, the brick houses of the simplest 
pattern. Many nations are, indeed, there 
represented, but nearly all in ordinary 
civilised garb; a few fezes vary the 
monotony. ‘The few Chinese I saw were 
silk and tea merchants from Fen Chou 
Fu, in Shansi. Along the quays the 
crowded tumult of carts showed a great 
volume of business. At Nijni I took 
passage on the eva, a steamer of the 
Lioobimoff line, a most excellent boat, 
clean, comfortable and cheap; the pas- 
sage from Nijni to Perm, 850 miles in 
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passengers, and 
fishermen were ever 
present. White flags 
by day and whistles 
by night signal the 
course the passing 
steamers should take. 

The _ third - class 
passengers are inter- 
esting ; the greater 
part are Tatars from 
Kazan, whose prayers 
are said at morn and 
night; tall Russians 
with the linden-bast 
foot coverin gs, 
women with = shawls, 
and pedlars fill the 
lower decks. Every 
hour or two we stop 
for a few minutes at 


; 








The holiest shrine in Moscow 


80 hours, costing only 16s. The food 
on these steamers is exceptionally good ; 
nearly everything is cooked to order. 
Our river journey begin on the Volga, 
Matooshka Volga, a deservedly  well- 
beloved stream. A mighty river it is, 
draining in its 2600 miles nine provinces 
where dwell 15,000,000 souls-—or many 
less if the legal fiction, that the landless 
peasant has no soul, be true. 


On the. Waters of the Volga. 

On the Volga’s waters ply 1290 stcamers, 
countless barges and smaller craft. ‘lhe 
barges are enormous, some of 2000 tons 
capacity. ‘The half-mile-long rafts of logs, 
with small villages of well-built houses, 
are a striking sight. ‘The steamers all 
burn crude oil: half an hour’s stop enables 
them to take on fuel for 


a landing where a 

barge is anchored; 
boys come from the towns with the latest 
telegrams, all the passengers swarm ashore 
to buy milk, berries, fruit, and _ food. 
The telegrams are read with anxious faces. 
All the Russians I met are disgusted and 
surprised at the accursed war, but, at the 
time of my visit, were determined to 
follow it to victory if it takes twenty years. 


The Strange Races on its Banks, 


After two days down the Volga we 
arrived at Kazan, the chief Tatar city 
of the region. It was strange for me 
to see these Orientals with their clipped 


moustaches and shaven heads. The 
Tatar population of this district is about 
1,200,000. The ‘Tatars are the work 


men and small traders of the Urals ; their 
freedom from drunkenness makes them 





a day’s run; with this fuel 
there is almost an entire z 
absence of dust, and but ee 
little smoke; the harsh, 
grating noise of the cinder 
and ash elevator is never 
heard. Volumes could be 
written of the trade on the 
Volza, but a day’s sail on 
its waters gives a more 
definite idea of its vast- 
ness. We constantly passed 
passenger steamers; 




















steamers towinz barges, 
rafts, smail craft ferrying 


In the Moscow Park. 
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very desirable workpeople. There are 
many nations along the Volga; no one 
knows their history, and even the ethno- 
logical relations of some of them are 
in doubt. ‘Their very names are strange 
to most English people: Mordvinians, 
Cheremissians, Chuvashes, Votyaks, ‘Ta- 
tars, Bashkirs are the less familiar peoples ; 
Nearly all of us have heard of the Great, 
White, and Little Russians ; while the re- 
maining Germans, Poles, Gypsies, and Jews 
are familiar to every one. ‘The,two great 
races seem to be the Finnish and the 
Mongolian, most of the above people 
belonging to one or other of these. 
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setting ; the massive piers of the railway 
bridge, connected by delicate girders, 
over which a railway train was passing, 
made a pleasant picture against the sunset 
glow. ‘The Volga has a high and a low 
bank ; the towns are nearly all on the 
former, on the top of a bluff fifty feet 
above the water. ‘Ihe churches, with 
their bulbous green towers, are the chief 
feature. ‘The houses—all of logs, as 
nearly everywhere in Russia—are some- 
times painted. Many windmills wave 
their long arms at us as we pass. At 
dusk the men and women returning from 
their farm work pause a little on the 

















Nijni Novgorod. 


Personally, I could distinguish the ‘Tatars 
from the rest, and could select a very 
marked Finnish type, with high cheek- 
bones; but the other tribes were all 
Russians for me. Some of these people, 
though nominally Christians, still cling 
to their old pagan beliefs. Only a few 
years ago a man found dead in the forest 
Was supposed to have been sacrificed to 
some of the ancient gods, but a trial 
proved that this was a mistake. 


The Scenery at Perm. 


We arrived at Perm on the third day 
from Nijni Novgorod, just as the sun was 


bank and sing their plaintive songs,—all 
the Russian songs are full of woe,—their 
lingering notes growing fainter as we glide 
stream downwards. Perm is a city of 
40,000 inhabitants, imposing, but uncom- 
fortable on a windy day, when clouds of 
blinding dust fill the air. I left Perm at 
night, a kindly railway porter taking on 
himself the task of buying my ticket and 
registering my baggage ; these are obliging, 
hard-working men, content with small fees. 
In the morning the air was delightfully 
fresh, and perfumed with the odour of 
many flowers. The cleared forest on 
either side the railway was often purple 
with the willow-herb ; the tender green 
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morning a “ taran- 
tass” awaited me: 
this carriage has a 
body of — basket- 
work on poles in 
place of springs, and 
is drawn by three 
horses; it is not 
a bad conveyance 
after one under- 
stands its peculiari- 
ties, but before this 
it is a little disagree- 
able. My tarantass 
had no seat; one 
was improvised 
from the luggage 
and some hay. I 
was banged over 








A Russian carriage. 


of the birches contrasted well with the 
sombre firs and pines. 


Travel by Rail and Tarantass. 

The railway features are very piainly 
marked: posts for distance from Perm, 
for altitudes, for change in grade, for 
culverts, for beginning and end of curves 
with radius ; it seemed to me I had never 
seen anything quite so complete. The 
train, moving at not over twenty miles 
per hour, ran very smoothly. 

On this train there were no sleeping 
cars, and experienced travellers brought 
their own bedding. For breakfast I had 
fresh whortleberries, bread and = dry 
chocolate. One set of travellers, a car- 
load of convicts, bound for the island of 
Saghalien, seemed not too happy; well 
they might look forlorn, with the immense 
journey before them ; one man had visited 
the island before, and consoled the others 
by saying it was not very bad. My own 
observation during a visit to the island 
was that the convicts in Saghalien were 
not very badly off. A small gift of silver 
added something to their good spirits. To 
carry men all those thousands of miles 
through a fertile unoccupied country 
seems the height of madness to the un- 
informed. I left the train at the station 
of Goroblagodatskaia (Blessed Mountain); 
a short drive brought me to Kooshva, a 
little town of log houses for the most 
part, which boasts a very good little hotel 
with excellent food. Early the next 


rough roads _ till 
late at night. The 
stations along the 
road_ provide little except hot water ; each 
traveller brings his own tea and sugar and 
his own food. 

At the station there was no bed ; I slept 
on a lounge among tropical plants. There 
are few beds at the stations along this 
route, for it is the rule for the travellers to 
make the journey of 150 miles, taking 
34 hours, without a break. The charge 
for the horses is 4 kopecks per mile per 
horse, or for three horses about 44d. 
Horses are changed every twenty to 
twenty-five miles. 


The People of the Urals. 

The people of the Urals are very inde- 
pendent ; one mark of this independence is 
that they allow no one to beat them, which 
is, it seems, an unusual characteristic for 
the Russian peasant. The Russians from 
Central Russia, say the Uralians, are not 
a true Russian type, being a mixed race. 
‘They have many resources; they fish 
a little, do a little gold mining, work at 
farming and in the forest. Not much is 
done in agriculture ; in 1904 there were 
good crops of oats. Wild grasses and 
clovers are abundant, and excellent hay is 
made. At Bogoslovsk a few ears of a very 
small but well-flavoured maize matured : 
this was started under glass ; tomatoes did 
not ripen, though they were large ; this 
is in latitude 59° 45° N. In the winter 
there is much hunting and _ trapping. 
Game is sent from here to London ; 
the capercailzie sells for 2s., partridges 














for 5a. per pair, and black game for 
6d. each. 

The villages we passed were nearly all of 
the same type—a main long street, very 
wide, and a few short streets at right angles. 
In many of the towns a good portion of 
one side of the street was burned down ; it 
is said that the houses do not last longer 
than seven years without a fire. New 
houses were going up everywhere, all of 
logs, very plainly made except the window- 
frames, which are frequently elaborately 
ornamented with jig-saw tracery. ‘The 
windows are invariably full of flowers, 
even in the poorest houses, fuchsias, 
pelargoniums, roses and gloxinias being 
great favourites ; in most of the houses 
there are large tropical plants—the philo- 
dendron with its large perforated leaves 
and the rubber plant being common. 
The peasants in the Urals, though far 
from rich, are prosperous—I saw no 
sign of grinding poverty. Their sleeping 
arrangements are most peculiar: in the 
centre of a large room, in a house where 
I went for a glass of water, was a white- 
washed brick stove, on whose top the 
peasants sleep during the cold nights; a 
slight noise made me look up, and next 
the ceiling I could see the heads of 
several men who were 
sleeping on a_ platform 
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particular estate contains 3375 square 
miles, and is thus about the size of Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex combined. About 
50,000 people live upon the estate, 7000 
of these being workmen, The chief pro- 
ductions are cast iron smelted with char- 
coal, 50,000 tons ; copper, 3,000,000 lbs. ; 
gold, £50,000; chromium, manganese and 
platinum are also worked to a_ small 
extent, a considerable amount of sul- 
phuric acid is made, and the manufacture 
of bichromate of soda has lately been 
started. The estate does much of the work 
that is usually done by Governments in 
other countries : it takes care of the sick, 
providing several hospitals and giving away 
#4000 in medicines annually ; schools 
of many kinds are supported, including a 
mining school; corps of geologists and 
other scientists are kept at work, anda 
museum established in connection with 
their labours ; orphan asylums, old men’s 
homes, and distribution of food and 
clothing to the needy are among the 
charities of the district. In all this 
some £10,000 is expended annually. 
The peasants as we pass them on the 
road are most polite ; they take off their 
caps as we pass, to which we respond in 
like manner. 





some two feet below it, 
which they reached by a 
ladder; bed- clothing 
seemed unknown here. 
There is but little furniture 
in the houses, the samovar 
is always on hand, and the 
walls are brightened by 
coloured prints with senti- 
mental poems or deeds of 
derring-do. 


An Estate as big as Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex. 
After 150 miles of staging 

I arrived at Bogoslovsk 

about midnight, finding the 

town brilliantly lighted with 
electric lights. I had much 
difficulty in getting a room 
in the only hotel the town 
boasts of. This town is 
the seat of the administra- 
tion of one of the vast 
estates into which much of 














the Ural is divided. This 





A Mosque in Perm. 
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to be very rare, far rarer 
than in England. 

Among the common 
people there is much 
drinking at all times; at 
Easter, after the long 
severe fast, all classes are 
apt to be intoxicated, 

Our food was simple, 
the market affording no 
great variety. <A little 
garden gave us an abund- 
ance of cauliflowers, pota- 
toes, lettuce, and, what 
Was surprising, a few ears 
of maize. Beef, mutton, 
and game were abundant, 








In the fields of Perm. 


How they live in the Urals. 


Life at Bogoslovsk among the managers 
and administrators of the estate was very 
pleasant. Our Sunday dinners were a 
high social function, brightened with the 
uniforms of a party of young mining 
students from the Royal School of Mines 
in St. Petersburg, who are entertained by 
the estate during the summer and make 
special technical studies, and enlivened 
by the laughter of a number of charming 
young ladies. ‘There was no drinking 
among the men, and, on inquiry, I was 
told none present ever knew a Russian 
lady who drank to excess; they spoke 
with horror of the wife of a Scotch 
engineer who was an habitual drunkard. 
Smoking among the ladies I met seems 


and all very’ good except 
some wild ducks, which 
were exceptionally fishy. The distinctive 
Russian dishes were not many: a tart of 
carrots served with soup, cold soup of 
fish in a purée of spinach; kisel, a jelly 
of various fruits thickened with potato 
flour, quass kisel being a special variety ; 
and white mushrooms pickled in a spicy 
sauce, being the most prominent in my 
memory. ‘lea drinking in Russia is a 
cult with somewhat complicated cere- 
monies, and the altar the samovar. With 
the tea are served transparent ruby con- 


coctions of heavenly flavour—it seems 


inappropriate to call them preserved 
fruits; these are made from the local 
wild berries, of which there are many 
varieties. Our Sunday picnics in the 
forest, where we ate quantities of the 
dwarf cranberries and gathered mush- 

rooms, were a great 


success, 











The liquids at our meals 
were vodka, very sparingly 
partaken of, the red wines 
of the Krimea, and various 
cordials; better than these 
was the quass made by the 
ancient “ Babooshka.” 


Characteristics of the 


Russians. 
The Russians, as I found 
them, seemed the gentlest 


of people, satisfied to let 
things run along quietly. I 








A dining-room. 





hardly heard a loud word 
while on the estate, and 
saw nothing in the shape 
of a quarrel. The work- 
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men do_- quarrel, and 
murders are not at all 
uncommon, but they con- 
fine their quarrels to their 
own class. One thing that 
seemed shocking to me was 
a large house divided into 
two large rooms, where 
many families of miners 
lived in common. 

The Russians know more 
of England than she does 
of Russia, but their know- 
ledge is not extensive. Few 
of the people I met had 
ever heard any English 
spoken, and thought it an 
excessively harsh, disagree- 
able jargon, a mixture of 














French and German un- 

worthy of the name of 

language ; they were quite surprised, when 

I repeated some poetry to them, to hear 

some sounds not altogether disagreeable. 
‘They were too polite to give me their 

idea of an Englishman, but I think it was 

that of an unsympathetic person of coarse 


tastes. One young lady, a fine pianist, 
was sure the English had no musical 
ability. 


The only public amusements were the 
Sunday evening concerts and plays, whose 
chief characteristic was their inordinate 
length. ‘They began about 9.30 p.m., and 
lasted till 1 a.m. An ambitious performance 
was Sheridan’s School for Scandal trans- 


Tatar smiths. 


formed into the surroundings of a Siberian 
goldseeker. 

The workmen in the mines are nearly 
all Tatars from the Kazan district. ‘They 
only come to the Urals for a few months, 
returning home every year at least. They 
seem quiet people and good workmen ; 
they are frequently at odds with the non- 
Mohammedan Russians, and a knife-thrust 
sometimes ends a quarrel. Among the 
managers of the estate are found all 
classes of Russians; there are a number 
of German-speaking Russians, and some 
Jews; as far as I could see, no lines were 
drawn socially. There is a freedom about 
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The writer watching a gold test. 
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Russian 
social inter- 
course I 
have never 
seen else- 
where 
certainly not 
in America, 
where the 
line between 
rich and 
pooris 
frequently 
drawn with 
as harsh a 
definiteness 
as_ possible. 
The Russian 











Though no 
frit 1s 
grown in 


the Urals, 
a great deal 
LS 636-8 
sumed; 
much of it 
comes up 
the Volga 
from the 
Astrachan 
country; 
delicious 
fruit it is 
tO:0”,. thre 
canteloupe 
melons 
sweetened 








habit of 
calling every 
one by his 
Christian name gives you at once a real 
intimacy not to be denied. 


One of the Richest Pieces of the 
World. 


The Ural forest trees are small—larches, 
firs, pines, birches, and poplars making 
the chief bulk ; I saw no trees larger than 
two feet in diameter. ‘This must certainly 
be one of the largest forests in the world. 

Women do hard work in the Urals; they 
work in the fields and on the surface side 
by side with the men, but Isaw no women 
working un- 


Ore sorters. 


by the hot 
sun’s rays 
melting in the mouth like honey ; water- 
melons, also, are abundant—a green 
cannon-ball variety is seen in great heaps 
at the river landings or piled in boatloads 
and eagerly bought by the returning pas- 
sengers. ‘These melons are very cheap, 
selling for 3@. along the Volga and for 8d. 
in St. Petersburg. St. Petersburg was about 
the last place where I should have looked 
for water-melons in quantity ; and still less 
did I expect to find them in Siberia, 
of which the Urals are the westernmost 
land, though its inhabitants prefer to 
call it Asiatic Russia. In fact, my idea of 
Siberia as a 








derground 
in the mines. 
Ore sorting 
is carried on 
in houses 
steam- 
heated in 
the winter, 
and is a 


light and 
clean occu- 
pation; the 
girls doing 
this work 


seemed very 
contented ; 
during their 
spare hours 








gloomy, 
dark, in- 
hospitable 
country, 
whose rude 
inhabitants 
ba-yvee 1h 
poverty and 
misery, has 
been under- 
going a 
change for 
many years, 
and I look 
to see this 
one of the 
richest — por- 
tions of the 
world at no 








they make 
em broidery. 


Ore sorting. 


remote date. 



































THE EGG 


HE ornithologist is drawn to Flam- 
borough Head and the adjacent 


On the top of the cliff. 


HARVEST 


CLIFF CLIMBERS. 


BY J. A. OWEN. 


OF FLAMBOROUGH HEAD. 


Here the former float in thousands on the 
water in front of the cliffs, accompanied 


grand range of cliffs, which extend by their young. The single egg laid is 


for five or six 
miles westward, 
varying in 
height from 250 
to 350 feet, be- 
cause they are 
the great breed- 
ing-quarters of 
the guillemot, 
the razorbill, 
and the puffin. 
Bird life gener- 
ally is im- 
mensely 
plentiful in the 
vicinity of 
Flamborough 
Head, but the 
headland is the 
chief breeding- 
place of the 
razorbill and 
the puffin, 
called locally 
Coulterneb or 
sea-parrot. 

















Gathering Puffins’ eggs. 


»", With the exception of the view of the Headland on page 495, these photographs were taken by 


Mr. B, R. Hyde, who descended the cliff for the purpose. 
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placed in a 
crevice oronan 
overhanging 
ledge of rock 
asarule. Both 
sexes help in 
the incubation. 
The egg is not 
so pear-shaped 
as that of the 
guillemot, and 
is less beautiful 
in colour, 
though the 
deep chocolate 
brown and 
black markings 
on the larger 
end are often 
very interest- 
ing. The puffin 
breeds in a 
hole like a 
rabbit; these 
cliffs and some 
of the Faroe 
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two and three in number, 
and are placed in a nest of 
seaweed on narrow ledges 
of rock. ‘Thousands of these 
birds are still slaughtered to 
provide the milliners with 
plumes. The fowlers cut 
the wings of wounded birds 
and throw them down to 
struggle in the water, where 
they soon die. I hope that 
a knowledge of this fact 
may lessen the demand for 
such decorations. 

And now for the human 
dwellers. A hard life in- 
deed is theirs on these wild 
headlands in the fishing 
villages of Flamborough 
and Bempton. — It is said 
that few of the menfolk 
die peaceably in their beds, 








A Nasty Corner. 


Yet their earnings are com- 
paratively small, and but 


Islands are the only resorts known on the _ for the “egging” business during part of 
eastern coast of England. ‘The single egg May and June, they told me they would 
laid is at first, until it gets stained, a dull fare badly. 


white, marked and often zoned with pale As to this taking of the eggs of the 
lilac, Puffias are great fighters, and, seafowl, opinions will of course differ. 


awkward though they look on 
land, they will fly fifty miles 
even in quest of food. The 
guillemot breeds in the larg- 
est numbers on the Bemp- 
toa cliffs, three miles farther 
north. There are a-°- few 
colonies of kittiwakes here 
also, and some herring gulls. 
The eggs of the Bempton 
guillemots are more beautiful 
in colour than any elsewhere. 
So wonderful a blue-green 
is rarely seen, and this is 
blotched and streaked with 
reddish brown and_ black. 
The egg is large for the size 
of the bird, which sits hold- 
ing it between her feet with 
the point outwards. When 
robbed of this, we are glad 
to know that she lays one 
more. ‘The young are on 
the sea by the third week 
in July, and early in Sep- 
tember both the old and the 
young birds leave the rocks 
for the year. 

The kittiwakes’ eggs, less 
beautiful and smaller, are 

















Sea-birds at home. 
Photograph taken 200 feet down the cliff. 




















THE CLIFF CLIMBERS. 

















Flamborough Head: 
Photo by) 


After the setting in of the close time, 
which begins in the first week in July, the 
men cease work. Even in their busiest 
harvest time the men themselves set 
apart portions of the cliffs which are 
considered sacred, and which serve as a 
sanctuary for breeding fowl. It is to the 
Interest of the men to preserve the 
colonies of birds, which yield eggs that 
are sold in the villages at a shilling a 
dozen, and are in great request as an 





the climber descending. 


[Gibson, Bridlington. 


article of food. About 150,000 are taken 
up in one season, and yet the birds are 
known to be on the increase on these 
cliffs. There is a vast difference between 
egging for food and gathering to satisfy 
the desire of private collectors. The first 
is carried on under restrictions made in 
the interest Of the seafowl; the second 
rarely knows restraint, and has no limits, 
Through these collectors some of the 
rarer species have been utterly wiped out 
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There are, besides the sanctu- 
ary portions, numbers of sites 
inaccessible to the boldest 
climbers. ‘The right of egging 
is granted to certain families 
by the owners or tenants of the 
land adjacent to the cliffs, and 
it goes down to the same family 
often for generations. So 
greatly is this privilege prized, 
and so dear does the hazardous 
life become to some, that one 
man who had exercised it for 
a number of years, and who 
had the right taken from him 
by a new tenant coming to 
the land which he had worked 
from, committed suicide. His 
brother is now perhaps the 
most famous of the five cap- 
tains of gangs who work the 
cliffs. 

Each climber has three men 
to haul him up, and the climber, 
as he takes the greater risk, 
takes half the eggs he gathers. 
Wilkinson, the best known of 
these climbers, is shown in 
breeches and belt, to which is 








Baby sea-birds at home. 


—a few preserved bodies and some 
eggs only remaining to bear witness 
to their former existence. A_ resident 
said, in answer to some doubts I ex- 
pressed, that—man having destroyed the 
birds of the Raptores family who kept 
these birds in check—the sea-fowl would 
become too numerous and injure the 
fishing interests if their numbers were 
not diminished by this yearly egging 
business, 

What the watchers appointed by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Wild 
Birds are doing their best to prevent is the 
shooting of the birds themselves, in the 
month of August especially, by trippers 
and other townsfolk, as one of these said 
to me, “for a bit of fun,” or “by way 
of practice in shooting,” or to supply the 
milliners. Many of the birds, being only 
wounded, die a miserable death on the 
face of the waters over which they were 
wont to disport themselves and to seek 
their food. Asa Flamborough poet wrote : 


Proclaim not man's dominion 
Over God's work by strewing rocks and sand 
With seabird's bloodstained plume and broken 
pin.on, 


attached the waist-rope. On 

his head, to protect it from 
falling bits of rock and other deébris, 
isa padded helmet; over each shoulder 
he carries a strong canvas bag in which 
to place the eggs; and he has a long 
stick with a hook fixed in the end. The 
ropes used are of strong hemp; they 
are 300 ft. in length, and they only last 
for two years, A hand-rope is fastened 
to an iron crowbar, and the lowerer sits 
near the edge of the cliff, with his feet 
in two holes made to prevent his slipping ; 
he wears a leather saddle, round which 
the waist-rope is passed and held by 
both hands. ‘The climber takes the 
guide-rope in his right hand, and in the 
other an iron-stake with a running pulley 
at the top; walking backwards, he drives 
the stake into the edge of the cliff and 
places the waist-rope over the wheel 
to prevent its chafing. The lowerer 
then lets the rope run, and the climber 
swiftly descends on the face of the rock. 
On reaching a ledge where eggs are visible 
he quickly pockets them, kicks himself 
outwards again with the iron-tipped jack- 
boots that he wears, and swings back to 
another nesting site. When ready to be 
hauled up he gives one tug at the waist- 




















THE CLIFF 


rope ; two tugs when more waist-rope is 
needed ; while three mean less hand-rope. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Gibson, whose 
photograph of the Head appears here, I 
am enabled to give some of Wilkinson’s, 
our climber’s, experiences. “I began 
climbing,” said Wilkinson, “‘ twenty years 
ago, at which time only certain portions 
of the cliffs were being worked; so after 
about three years I began ranging a lot 
of new places both on the Bempton and 
the Flamboro’ cliffs which had never betn 
visited before by man. We call this the 
Jubilee Corner. It is one of the most 
difficult parts, the cliff overhanging for a 
good many feet, I had first to find a hold 
for my feet, then to fix a rope —otherwise it 
would be impossible to hold while gather- 
ing the eggs. I manage to get under by 
swinging outwards. ‘The depth is some 
400 feet, and thousands of people have 
come to watch me when they knew I 
was climbing this portion: I remember 
once taking two hundred or more eggs in 
one journey down; it is the most prolific 
part of the cliff. 

“Of course we mect with accidents 
occasionally. First I had my head cut— 
for I must tell you that the great danger 
is from falling stones, and in new places 
this is a frequent occurrence; it was 
cut rather badly. Next I had my knee- 
cap broken, while nearly at the foot of 
the cliff; however, I reached the top 
Without serious hindrance, beyond giving 
the men extra work. It was early in the 
season, but I kept on; and had a pad 
made of wool to save my knee from 
further mischief. 


I had my hip cut a 
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few years later by a falling piece of stone, 
and I felt it pain me for two or three 
years afterwards. But .almost the most 
inconvenient thing was when I once had 
my finger slit down and my arm cut—it 
made it so bad to handle the ropes, 
This happened just when I was at the 
bottom of the cliff. 

‘““ Have I seen any wrecks? No, but 
some of the climbers have ; and, as I can 
tell you, it is quite a different thing going 
over those cliffs on a dark and stormy 
night to what it might be to-day. Just 
round to the south of Bempton a ship 
came to grief, and the crew had to be 
hauled up the cliff one by one; a coast- 
guard and a climber went down and fixed 
the men into the “ breeches.” 

“TI remember that wreck well,” adds 
Mr. Gibson: “you could see the dead 
bodies of some of the crew washing about 
all day on the Sunday following the 
wreck.” 

The body of the last great bustard that 
strayed to Yorkshire is now in Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s possession. It was found floating 
lifeless in the bay. ‘The extermination 
of the great bustards in this neighbour- 
hood was completed about 1830, when 
Sir William Strickland sent an invitation 
to two of his friends to come and 
dine with him at Boynton Hall off a 
great bustard which was probably the 
last of its race. Yet a lady of Bridling- 
ton Quay who died in 1874, aged eighty- 
seven, could remember riding to Ilam- 
borough with her father on one occasion 
when they counted fifteen great bustards 
in one field. 

















Bempton cliff climbers sharing out the eggs. 


(The climber has the first choice.) 








THE CALL OF THE SEA. 
BY W. MONRO ANDERSON. 
1. 
Wy the farthest sea is charted, when my lights are getting low, 


You must lay me out on deck and head away 


Where the clipper ships are tacking, and the great long liners race, 


And the smoky tramps go thrashing down the bay ; 
With the scent of teak about me, and the smell of tarry cables, 
I shall watch the shore lights dropping out of sight, 
And the great green windy billows they will drone a sea-dirge for me, 
While I bid the swinging stars a long good-night. 
I. 
You must stitch me up in canvas, you must heave me overboard, 
With a firebar as a keepsake from the crew ; 
Never mind the “Jack” or Bible—keep her engines going hard, 
Kor l’d miss the muffled beating of the screw ; 
Somewhere in the North Pacific, where the loony whales are spouting, 
And the clean blue track is clear for miles and miles, 
I shall lie so still and quiet in the Port of Missing ‘Traders, 
Where the ships of all the world make afterwhiles, 
Ill. 
Aye, so very snug and quiet on the rolling waste of sands, 
With no weeping women wailing for the dead, 
Down among the long-oared galleys I shall watch the traders pass, 
And the great black-bellied liners overhead, 
Overhead a ghostly white moon through the broken cloud-gaps racing, 
And the smoke-stacks spitting cinders at the sky ; 
I shall hear the white gulls screething and their far-off pilot calling 
Down the long line where the Mgging stragglers fly. 
“Tv. 
It’s a very pleasant harbour, and it’s full of masts and spars, 
And there’s dancing and there’s fiddling all day long ; 
And you're always on full rations, and it’s always double rum, 
And the hand who has to draw it draws it strong ; 
Pay her off and get her going, Oh! you lazy sons of Devon, 
There’s a hooker lying idle down below, 
lor another hand is wanted, and she’s waiting, and I’m ready, 
And the sea is calling loud, and I must go. 
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KIPPS. 


THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 








BY H. G. 


[ILLUSTRATED BY 


BOOK II. CHAP. VII. (continued). 


§ 4. 


HEN Sid repeated his invitation to 
come and see Masterman, Kipps, 
now flushed with beer and Irish 
stew, said he didn’t mind if he 

did; and after a preliminary shout from 
Sid that was answered by a voice and a 
cough, the two went upstairs. 

“ Masterman’s a rare one,” said Sid over 
his arm and in an undertone. ‘“ You should 
hear him speak at a meeting. If he’s 
in form, that is.” 

He rapped and went into a large untidy 
room. 

“This is Kipps,” he said. ‘“ You know, 
The chap I told you of. With twelve ’undred 
a year.” 

Masterman sat gnawing an empty pipe, 
and as close to the fire as though it was 
alight and the season midwinter. Kipps 
concentrated upon him for a space, and 
only later took in something of the frowsy 
furniture, the little bed half behind and 
evidently supposed to be wholly behind a 
careless screen, the spittoon by the fender, 
the remains of a dinner on the chest of 
drawers, and the scattered books and 
papers. Masterman’s face showed him a 
man of forty or more, with curious hollows 
at the side of his forehead and about his 
eyes. His eyes were very bright, there was 
a spot of red in his cheeks, and the wiry 
black moustache under his short red nose 
had been trimmed with scissors into a sort 
of brush along his upper lip. His teeth 
were darkened ruins. His jacket collar 
was turned up about a knitted white neck- 
wrap, and his sleeves betrayed no cuffs. 
He did not rise to greet Kipps, but he held 
out a thin-wristed hand and pointed with 
the other to a bedroom arm-chair. 

“Glad to see you,” he said. “Sit down 
and make yourself at home. Will you 
smoke ?” , 

Kipps said he would, and produced his 
Store. He was about to take one, and then 


with a civil afterthought handed the packet 
first to Masterman and Sid. 


Masterman 
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pretended surprise to find his pipe out before 
he took one. There was an interlude of 
matches. Sid pushed the end of the screen 
out of his way, sat down on the bed thus 
frankly admitted, and prepared, with a 
certain quiet satisfaction of manner, to 
witness Masterman’s treatment of Kipps. 

“And how does it feel to have twelve 
hundred a year ?” asked Masterman, holding 
his cigarette to his nose tip in a curious 
manner. 

“It’s rum,” confided Kipps, after a re- 
flective interval. “It feels juiced rum.” 

“ T’ve never felt it,” said Masterman. 

“It takes a bit of getting into,” said 
Kipps. “I can tell you that.” 

Masterman smoked and regarded Kipps 
with curious eyes. 

“T expect it does,” he said presently. 

“And has it made you perfectly happy ?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“I couldn’t ’ardly say ¢ha/,” said Kipps. 


Masterman smiled. “No,” he said. 
“Has it made you much happier ?’ 

“Tt did at first.” 

“Yes. But you got used to it. How 


long, for example, did the real delirious ex- 
citement last ?” 

“Oo, that! Perhaps a week,” said Kipps. 

Masterman nodded his head. “That’s 
what discourages me from amassing wealth,” 
he said to Sid. “You adjust yourself. It 
doesn’t last. I’ve always had an inkling of 
that, and it’s interesting to get it confirmed. 
I shall go on sponging for a bit longer on 
you, 1 think.” 

“You don’t,” said Sid. ‘“ No fear.” 

“Twenty-four thousand pounds,” 
Masterman, and blew a cloud 
“Lord! Doesn’t it worry you?” 

“It is a bit worrying at times. 
Things ’appen.” 

“Going to marry ?” 

* Yes.” 

“H’m. Lady, I 
social position ? ” 

“Rather,” said Kipps. 
Earl of Beauprés.” 

Masterman readjusted his long body with 
an air of having accumulated all the facts 
he needed. He snuggled his _ shoulder- 


said 
of smoke. 


guess, of a superior 


“Cousin to the 
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blades down into the chair and raised his 
angular knees. ‘I doubt,” he said, flicking 
cigarette ash into the atmosphere, “ if any 
great gain or loss of money does ~ as things 
are at present—make more than the 
slightest difference in one’s happiness. It 
ought to: if money was what it ought to 
be, the token given for service, one ought 
to get an increase in power and happiness 
for every pound one got. But the plain 
fact is the times are out of joint, and money 
—money, like everything else, is a deception 
and a disappointment.” 

He turned his face to Kipps and enforced 
his next words with the index finger of his 
lean lank hand. “If I thought otherwise,” 
he said, “I should exert szyse/f to get some. 
But, if one sees things clearly, one is so 
discouraged, So confoundedly discouraged. 
‘ When you first got your money, you 
thought that it meant you might buy just 
anything you fancied ?” 

“T was a bit that way,” said Kipps. 

“And you found you couldn't. You 
found that for all sorts of things it was a 
question of where to buy and how to buy ; 
and what you didn’t know how to buy with 
your money, straight away this world planted 
something else upon you——” 

“TI got rather done over a banjo first 
day,” said Kipps. “Leastways my uncle 
says so.” 

“ Exactly,” said Masterman. 

Sid began to speak from the bed. “That’s 
all very well, Masterman,” he said, “ but 
after all money zs Power, you know. You 
can do all sorts of things-——” 

“Tm talking of happiness,” said Master- 
man. “You can do all sorts of things with 
a loaded gun in the Hammersmith Broad- 
way, but nothing—practically—that will 
make you or any one else very happy. 


Nothing. Power is a different matter 
altogether. As for happiness, you want a 


world in order before money or property or 
any of those things have any real value, 
and this world, I tell you, is hopelessly out 
of joint.’ Manisa social animal, with a mind 
nowadays that goes round the globe, anda 
community cannot be happy in one part 
and unhappy in another. _ It’s all or nothing, 
no patching any more for ever. It is the 
standing mistake of the world not to under- 
stand that. Consequently people think there 
isa class or order somewhere, just above 
them or just below them, or a country or 
place somewhere, that is really safe and 
happy. The fact is, Society is one 
body, and it is either well or ill. That’s the 
law. This society we live in is ill, It’s a 
fractious, feverish invalid, gouty, greedy, 
ill-nourished. You can’t have a happy left 
leg with neuralgia, or a happy throat with a 
broken leg. That’s my position, and that’s 
the knowledge you'll come to. I’m so 
satisfied of it that I sit here and wait for 
my end quite calmly, sure that I can’t get 





better things by bothering—in my time 
and so far as I am concerned, that is. I’m 
not even greedy any more ; my egotism’s at 
the bottom of a pond with a philosophical 
brick round its neck. The world is ill, my 
time is short and my strength is small. I’m 
as happy here as anywhere.” 

He coughed, was silent for a moment, 
then brought the index finger round to Kipps 
again. “You've had the opportunity of 
sampling two grades of society, and you 
don’t find the new people you’re among 
much better or any happier than the old ?” 

“No,” said Kipps reflectively. “No. I 
’aven’t seen it quite like that before, but 
No. They’re not.” 

“And you might go all up the scale and 
down the scale and find the same thing, 
Man’s a gregarious beast, a gregarious beast, 
and no money will buy you out of your own 
time—any more than out of your own skin, 
All the way up and all the way down the 
scale, there’s the same discontent. No one 
is quite sure where they stand, and every- 
one’s fretting. The herd’s uneasy and 
feverish. All the old tradition goes or has 
gone, and there’s no one to make a new 
tradition. Where are your nobles now? 
Where are your gentlemen? They vanished 
directly the peasant found out he wasn’t 
happy and ceased to be a peasant. There’s 
big men and little men, mixed up together, 
and that’s all. None of us know where we 
are. Your cads in a bank holiday train, and 
your cads on a two-thousand- pound motor, -— 
except for a difference in scale there’s not a 
pin to choose between them. Your smart 
society is as low and vulgar and uncomfort- 
able for a balanced soul as a gin palace, no 
more and no less : there’s no place or level 
of honour or fine living left in the world ; so 
what’s the good of climbing ?” 

“Far, ear!” said Sid. 

“It’s true,” said Kipps. 

“T don’t climb,” said Masterman, and 
accepted Kipps’ silent offer of another 
cigarette. 

“No,” he said. “This world is out of 
joint. Its broken up, and I doubt if itll 
heal. I doubt very much if it'll heal. We're 
in the beginning of the Sickness of the 
World.” 

He rolled his cigarette in his lean fingers 
and repeated with satisfaction, “ The Sick- 
ness of the World.” ; 

“Tt’s we’ve got to make it better,” said 
Sid, and looked at Kipps. 

‘Ah, Sid’s an optimist,” said Masterman. 

“So are you, most times,” said Sid. 

Kipps lit another cigarette, with an air of 
intelligent participation. é 

“Frankly,” said Masterman, recrossing 
his legs and expelling a jet of smoke luxuri- 
ously—frankly, I think this civilisation of 
ours is on the topple.” 

“ There’s Socialism,” said Sid. ? 

“ There’s no imagination to make use of it.” 
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“We've got to make one,” said Sid. 

“In a couple of centuries, perhaps,” said 
Masterman. “But meanwhile we’re going 
to have a pretty acute attack of universal 
confusion, Universal confusion. Like 
one of those crushes when men are killed 
and maimed for no reason at all, going into 
a meeting or crowding for a train, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Stresses. Political 
Exploitation. Tariff Wars. Revolutions. 
All the bloodshed that will come of some 
fools calling half the white world yellow. 
These things alter the attitude of everybody 
to everybody. Everybody’s going to feel 
‘em. Every fool in the world panting and 


“The lady in pink was smiling as she spoke to the man beside her.” 


shoving. We're all going to be as happy 
and comfortable as a household during a 
removal, What else can we expect ?” 

Kipps was moved to speak, but not in 
answer to Masterman’s inquiry. “ I’ve never 
rightly got the ’eng of this Socialism,” he 
said. “ What’s it going to do, like?” 

They had been imagining that he had 
some elementary idea in the matter, but as 
soon as he had made it clear that he hadn’t, 
Sid plunged at exposition, and in a little 
while Masterman, abandoning his pose of 
the detached man ready to die, joined in. 
At first he joined in only to correct Sid’s 
version, but afterwards he took control, 
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His manner changed. He sat up and rested 
his elbow on his knees, and his cheek flushed 
a little. He expanded his case against 
Property and the property class with such 
vigour that Kipps was completely carried 
away and never thought of asking for a clear 
vision of the thing that would fill the void 
this abolition might create. For a time he 
quite forgot his own private opulence. And 
it was as if something had been lit in Master- 
man, His languor passed. He enforced 
his words by gestures of his long thin hands, 
And as he passed swiftly from point to point 
of his argument, it was evident he grew 
angry. 

“To-day,” he said, “ the world is ruled by 
rich men ; they may do almost anything they 
like with the world. And what are they 
doing? Laying it waste !” 

“Kar, ’ear!” said Sid, very sternly. 

Masterman stood up gaunt and long, 
thrust his hands in his pockets and turned 
his back to the fireplace. 

“ Collectively the rich to-day have neither 
heart nor imagination. No! They own 
machinery, they have knowledge and instru- 
ments and ‘powers beyond all previous 
dreaming ; and what are they doing with 
them? Think what they are doing with 
them, Kipps, and think what they might do. 
God gives them a power like the motor car, 
and all they can do with it is to go careering 
about the roads in goggled masks killing 
children and making machinery hateful to 
the soul of man!” (“ True,” said Sid, 
“true.”) “God gives them means of com- 
munication, power unparalleled of every sort, 
time, and absolute liberty. They waste it 
all in folly! Here under their feet (and 
Kipps’ eyes followed the direction of a lean 
index finger to the hearthrug), under their 
accursed wheels, the great mass of men 
festers and breeds in darkness, darkness 
those others make by standing in the light. 
The darkness breeds and breeds. It knows 
no better... Unless you can crawl or 
pander or rob, you must stay in the stew you 
are born in. And those rich beasts above 
claw and clutch as though they had nothing ! 
They grudge us our schools, they grudge us 
a gleam of light and air, they cheat us and 
then seek to forget us. . There is no 
rule, no guidance—only accidents and happy 
flukes.". .. Our multitudes of poverty 
increase, and this crew of rulers makes 
no provision, foresees nothing, anticipates 
nothing.” 

He paused and made a step, and stood 
over Kipps in a white heat of anger. Kipps 
nodded in a non-committal manner, and 
looked hard and rather gloomily at his host’s 
slipper as he talked. 

“Tt isn’t as though they had something to 
show for the waste they make of us, Kipps. 
They haven't. They are ugly and cowardly 
and mean. Look at their women! Painted, 
dyed and drugged, hiding their ugly shapes 





under a load of dress! There isn’t a woman 
in the swim of society at the present time 
who wouldn’t sell herself body and soul, who 
wouldn’t lick the boots of a Jew or marry 
a nigger, rather than live decently on a 
hundred a year! On what would be wealth 
for you or me! They know it. They know 
we know it. No one believes in them. 
No one believes in nobility any more. No- 
body believes in kingship any more. Nobody 
believes there is justice in thelaw.. . . But 
people have habits, people go on in the old 
grooves, as long as there’s work, as long as 
there’s weekly money. . It won't last, 
Kipps.” 

He coughed and paused. “ Wait for the 
lean years,” he cried. “ Wait for the lean 
years.” And suddenly he fell into a struggle 
with his cough and spat a gout of blood. 
“It’s nothing,” he said to Kipps’ note of 
startled horror. 

He went on talking, and the protests of 
his cough interlaced with his words, and Sid 
beamed in an ecstasy of painful admiration. 

“Look at the fraud they have let life 
become, the miserable mockery of the hope 
of one’s youth. What have 7 had? 1 found 
myself at thirteen being forced into a factory 
like a rabbit into a_chloroformed _ box. 
Thirteen !—when /Ae/r children are babies. 
But even a chi!d of that age could see what 
it meant, that hell of a factory! Monotony 
and toil and contempt and dishonour! And 
then death. So I fought—at thirteen !” 

Minton’s “ crawling up a drainpipe till you 
die” echoed in Kipps’ mind; but Masterman, 
instead of Minton’s growl, spoke in a high 
indignant tenor. 

“TI got out at last—somehow,” he said 
quietly, suddenly plumping back in_ his 
chair. He went on after a pause: “Fora 
bit. Some of us get out by luck, some by 
cunning, and crawl on to the grass, exhausted 
and crippled, to die. That’s a poor man’s 
success, Kipps. Most of us don’t get out at 
all. I worked all day, and studied half the 
night, and here I am with the common con- 
sequences. Beaten! And never once have 
I had a fair chance, never once!” His lean 
clenched fist flew out in a gust of tremulous 
anger. “These Skunks shut up all the 
university scholarships at nineteen for fear 
of men like me. And then—do mothing. . . 
We're wasted for nothing. By the time I’d 
learnt something the doors were locked. I 
thought knowledge would do it—I did think 
that! Ive fought for knowledge as other 
men fight for bread. I’ve starved for know- 
ledge. I’ve turned my back on women— 
I've done even that. I’ve burst my accursed 
lung. . . .” His voice rose with impotent 
anger, “I’m a better man than any ten 
princes alive. And I’m beaten and wasted. 
I’ve been crushed, trampled, and defiled by 
a drove of hogs. I’m no use to myself or 
the world. I’ve thrown my life away to 
make myself too good for use in this hucksters’ 
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scramble. If I had gone in for business, if I 
had gone in for plotting to cheat my fellow- 
men Ah well! It’s too late. It’s too 
late for that anyhow. It’s too late for any- 
thing now! And I couldn’t have done it. . 

And over in New York now, there’s a pet 
of society, making a‘corner in wheat! By 
God!” he cried hoarsely, with a clutch of 
the lean hand—‘‘by God! if I had his throat! 
! I might do something for the 





Even now ! 
world.” 

He glared at Kipps, his face flushed deep, 
his sunken eyes glowing with passion ; and 
then suddenly he changed altogether. 

There was a sound of tea- 
things rattling upon a tray out- 
side the door, and Sid rose to 
open it. 

“All of: which amounts to 
this,”said Masterman, suddenly 
quiet again, and talking against 
time. “The world is out of 
joint, and there isn’t a soul 
alive who isn’t half waste or 
more, You'll find it the same 
with you in the end, wherever 
your luck may take you. 

I suppose you won’t mind my 
having another cigarette ?” 

He took Kipps’ cigarette with 
a hand that trembled so 
violently it almost missed its 
object, and stood up, with some- 
thing of guilt in his manner, 
as Mrs, Sid came into the 
room. 

Her eye met his and marked 
the flush upon his face. 

“Been talking Socialism ?” 
said Mrs, Sid, a little severely. 








§ 5. 

Six o’clock that day found 
Kipps drifting eastwards along 
the southward margin of Rotten 
Row. You figure him a small 
respectably attired figure going 
slowly through a sometimes 
immensely difficult and always 
immense world. At times he 
becomes pensive and whistles 
softly, at times he looks about 
him. There are a few riders in the Row, 
a carriage flashes by every now and then 
along the roadway, and among the great 


thododendrons and laurels and upon the 
greensward there are a few groups and 


isolated people dressed—in the style Kipps 
adopted to call upon the Walshinghams 
when first he was engaged. Amid the com- 
plicated confusion of Kipps’ mind was a 
regret that he had not worn his other 
things... . 

Presently he perceived that he would like 
to sit down; a green chair tempted him. 
He hesitated at it, took possession of it, and 
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leant back and crossed one leg over the 
other. 

He rubbed his under lip with his umbrella 
handle and reflected upon Masterman and 
his denunciation of the world. “ Bit orf ’is 
’ead, poor chap,” said Kipps, and added: 
“T wonder... .” He thought intently for a 
space. “I wonder what ’e meant by the 
lean years... .” 

The world seemed a very solid and pros- 
perous concern just here, and well out of reach 


of Masterman’s dying clutch. And yet—— 
It was curious he should have been 


reminded of Minton. 








“He met his chambermaid in the passage and gave her half-a-crown.” 


His mind turned to a far more important 
matter. Just at the end Sid had said to him, 
“Seen Ann ?” and as he was about to answer, 
“You'll see a bit more of her now. She’s 
got a place in Folkestone.” 

It had brought him back from any con- 
cern about the world being out of joint or 
anything of that sort. 

Ann! 

One might run against her any day. 

He tugged at his little moustache. 

He would like to run against Ann very 
much.... 


And it would be juiced awkward if he did ! 
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In Folkestone! It was a jolly sight too 
close, ... 

Then at the thought that he might run 
against Ann in his beautiful evening dress 
on the way to the band he fluttered into a 
momentary dream, that jumped abruptly 
into a nightmare. 

Suppose he met her when he was out 
with Helen! “Oh Lor!” said Kipps. 
Life had developed a new complication that 
would go on and go on, For some time he 
wished with the utmost fervour that he had 
not kissed Ann, that he had not gone to 
New Romney the second time. He mar- 
velled at his amazing forgetfulness of Helen 
on that occasion. Helen took possession of 
his mind. He would have to write to Helen, 
an easy off-hand letter to say he had come 
to London for a day or so. He tried to 
imagine her reading it. He would write 
just such another letter to the old people, and 
say he had had to come up on business. 
That might do for ¢hew all right, but Helen 
was different. She would insist upon ex- 
planations. 

He wished he could never go back to 
Folkestone again. That would about settle 
the whole affair. 

A passing group attracted his attention 
two faultlessly dressed gentlemen and a 
radiantly expensive lady. They were talking, 
no doubt, very brilliantly. His eyes followed 
them. The lady tapped the arm of the left- 
hand gentleman with a daintily tinted glove. 
Swells! Noend.... 

His soul looked out upon life in general as 
a very small nestling might peep out of its 
nest. What an extraordinary thing life was, 
to be sure, and what a remarkable variety of 
people there were in it! 

He lit a cigarette and speculatech upon 
that receding group of three, and blew 
smeke and watched them. They seemed 
to do it all right. Probably they all had 
incomes of very much over twelve hundred 
a year. Perhaps not. Probably they none 
of them suspected as they went past that he, 
too, was a gentleman of independent means, 
dressed as he was without distinction. Of 
course, things were easier for them. They 
were brought up always to dress well and do 
the right thing from their very earliest years ; 
they started clear of all his perplexities, they 
had never got mixed up with all sorts of 
different people who didn’t go together. If, 
for example, that lady there got engaged to 
that gentleman, she would be quite safe from 
any encounter with a corpulent osculatory 
uncle, or Chitterlow, or the dangerously 
significant eye of Pearce. 

His thoughts came round to Helen. 

When they were married and Cuyps or 
Cuyp—Coote had failed as yet to justify 
his ““s”—and in that West-end flat and 
shaken free of all these low-class associations, 
would he and she parade here of an 
afternoon dressed like that? It would be 


rather fine todo so. If one’s dress was all 
right. 

Helen! She was difficult to understand 
at times. 

He blew extensive clouds of cigarette 
smoke. 

There would be teas, there would be 
dinners, there would be calls. Of course he 
would get into the way of it. 

But Anagrams were a bit stiff to begin 
with ! 

It was beastly confusing at first to know 
when to use your fork at dinner and all that. 
Still—— 

He felt an extraordinary doubt whether 
he would get into the way of it. He was 
interested for a space by a girl and groom 
on horseback, and then he came back to his 
personal preoccupations. 

He would have to write to Helen. What 
could he say to explain his absence from the 
Anagram ‘Tea? She had been pretty clear 
she wanted him to come. He recalled her 
resolute face without any great tenderness. 
He knew he would look like a silly ass at 
that confounded tea! Suppose he shirked 
it and went back in time for the dinner! 
Dinners were beastly difficult too, but not 
so bad as anagrams. ‘The very first thing 
that might happen when he got back to 
Folkestone would be to run against Ann. 
Suppose after all he did meet Ann when he 
was with Helen ! 

What queer encounters were possible in 
the world ! 

Thank goodness they were going to live 
in London! 

But that brought him round to Chitterlow. 
The Chitterlows would be coming to London 
too. If they didn’t get money they’d come 
after it—they weren’t the sort of people to 
be choked off easily—and if they did, they’d 
come to London to produce their play. He 
tried to imagine some seemly social occasion 
invaded by Chitterlow and his rhetoric, by 
his torrential thunder of self-assertion, the 
whole company flattened thereunder. like 
wheat under a hurricane. 

Confound and hang Chitterlow! Yet 
somehow, somewhen, one would have to 
settle accounts with him! And there was 
Sid! Sid was Ann’s brother. He realised 
with sudden horror the social indiscretion of 
accepting Sid’s invitation to dinner. 

Sid wasn’t the sort of chap one could 
snub or cut; and besides—Ann’s brother ! 
He didn’t want to cut him; it would be 
worse than cutting Buggins and Pearce,- 
a sight worse. And after that lunch! It 
would be next thing to cutting Ann herself. 
And even as'to Ann! 

Suppose he was with Helen or with 
Coote ! ‘ 

“Oh, blow!” he said at last, and then 
viciously, ‘“ B/ow /” and so rose and flung 
away his cigarette end and pursued his 
reluctant dubitating way towards the really 

















quite uncongenial splendours of the Royal 
Grand... . 

And it is vulgarly imagined that to have 
money is to have no troubles at all ! 


§ 6. 


Kipps endured splendour at the Royal 
Grand Hotel for three nights and days, and 
then he retreated in disorder. The Royal 
Grand defeated and overcame and routed 
Kipps not of intention but .by sheer royal 
grandeur, grandeur combined.with an organi- 
sation for his comfort carried to excess. On 
his return he came upon a difficulty : he had 
lost his circular piece of cardboard with the 
number of his room, and he drifted about 
the hall and passages in a state of perplexity 
for some time, until he thought all the 
porters and officials in gold lace caps must 
be watching him and jesting to one another 
about him. Finally, in a quiet corner down 
below near the hairdresser’s shop he found 
a kindly-lookiag personage in bottle green, 
to whom he broached his difficulty. “I 
say,” he said, with a pleasant smile, “ I can’t 
find my room nohow.” ‘The personage in 
bottle green, instead of laughing in a nasty 
way as he might well have done, became 
extremely helpful, showed Kipps what to do, 
got his key and conducted him by lift and 
passage to his chamber. Kipps tipped him 
half a crown. 

Safe in his room Kipps pulled himself 
together for dinner. He had learnt enough 
from young Walshingham to bring his dress 
clothes, and now he began to assume them. 
Unfortunately in the excitement of his flight 
from his aunt and uncle he had forgotten to 
put in his other boots, and he was some 
time deciding between his purple cloth 
slippers with a gold marigold and the 
prospect of cleaning the boots he was 
wearing with the towel ; but finally, being a 
little footsore, he took the slippers. 

Afterwards, when he saw the porters and 
waiters and the other guests catch sight of 
the slippers, he was sorry he had not chosen 
the boots. However, to make up for any 
want of style at that end he had his crush 
hat under his arm, 

He found the dining-room without ex- 
cessive trouble. It was a vast and splendidly 
decorated place, and a number of people, 
evidently quite aw fact, were dining there 
at little tables lit with electric red-shaded 
candles, gentlemen in evening dress and 
ladies with dazzling astonishing necks. 
Kipps had never seen evening dress in full 
vigour before, and he doubted his eyes. 
And there were also people not in evening 
dress, who no doubt wondered what noble 
family Kipps represented. There was a 
band in a decorated recess, and the band 
looked collectively at the purple slippers, 
and so lost any chance they may have had 
of a collection so far as Kipps was concerned. 
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The chief drawback to this magnificent place 
was the excessive space of floor that had to 
be crossed before you got your purple 
slippers hidden under a table. 

He selected a little table—not the one 
where a rather impudent-looking waiter held 
a chair, but another—sat down, and finding 
his gibus in his hand, decided after a 
moment of thought to rise slightly and sit 
on it. (It was discovered in his abandoned 
chair at a late hour by a supper-party, and 
restored to him next day.) 

He put the napkin carefully on one side, 
selected his soup without difficulty, “ Clear, 
please,” but he was rather floored by the 
presentation of a quite splendidly bound 
wine-card, He turned it over, discovered a 
section devoted to whisky, and had a bright 
idea. 

“Fre.” he said to the waiter, with an 
encouraging movement of the head, and 
then, in a_ confidertial manner: “You 
’aven’t any Old Methuselah Three Stars, 
"ave you ?” 

The waiter went away to inquire, and 
Kipps went on with his soup with an en- 
hanced self-respect. Finally, Old Methuse- 
lah being unattainable, he ordered a claret 
from about the middle of the list. “ Let's 
ave some of this,” he said. He knew claret 
was a good sort of wine. 

“ A half-bottle ?” said the waiter. 

“ Right you are,” said Kipps. 

He felt he was getting on. He leant 
back after his soup, a man of the world, 
and then slowly brought his eyes round to 
the ladies in evening dress on his right. . . . 

He couldn't have thought it ! 

They were scorchers, Just a bit of black 
velvet over the shoulders ! 

He looked again. One of them was 
laughing, with a glass of wine half raised— 
wicked-looking woman she was ; the other, 
the black velvet one, was eating bits of 
bread with nervous quickness and talking fast. 

He wished old Buggins could see them. 

He found a waiter regarding him, and 
blushed deeply. He did not look again for 
some time, and became confused about his 
knife and fork over the fish. Presently he 
remarked a lady in pink to the left of him 
eating the fish with an entirely different 
implement. 

It was over the vol au vent that he began 
to goto pieces. He took a knife to it ; then 
saw the lady in pink was using a fork only, 
and hastily put down his knife, with a con- 
siderable amount of rich creaminess on the 
blade, upon the cloth. Then he found that 
a fork in his inexperienced hand was an 
instrument of chase rather than capture. 
His ears became violently red, and then 
he looked up to discover the lady in pink 
glancing at him and then smiling as she 
spoke to the man beside her. 

He hated the lady in pink very much. 
He stabbed a large piece of the vol au 
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vent at last, and was too glad of his luck 
not to make a mouthful of it. But it was 
an extensive fragment, and pieces escaped 
him. Shirt front! ‘“ Desh it!” he said, 
and had resort to his spoon. His waiter 
went and spoke to two other waiters, no 
doubt jeering at him. He became very 
fierce suddenly. “’Ere!” he said, gesticu- 
lating, and then “ Clear this away !” 

The entire dinner party on his right, the 
party of the ladies in advanced evening 
dress, looked at him... . He felt that 
every one was watching him and making fun 
of him, and the injustice of this angered him. 
After all, they had had every advantage 
he hadn’t. And then, when they got him 
there doing his best, what must they do but 
glance and sneer and nudge one another! 
He tried to catch them at it, and then took 
refuge in a second glass of wine. 

Suddenly and extraordinarily he found 
himself a Socialist. He did not care how 
close it was to the lean years when all 
these things would end. 

Mutton came with peas. He arrested the 
hand of the waiter. ‘‘ No peas,” he said. 
He knew something of the danger and 
difficulty of eating peas. Then when the peas 
went away he was embittered again. 
Echoes of Masterman’s burning rhetoric 
began to reverberate in his mind. Nice lot 
of people these were to laugh at any one! 
Women half undressed. It was that made 
him so beastly uncomfortable. How could 
one eat one’s dinner with people about him 
like that? Nice lot they were. He was 
glad he wasn’t one of them anyhow. Yes, 
they might look. He resolved if they looked 
at him again he would ask one of the 
men who he was staring at. His perturbed 
angry face would have concerned any one, 
The band by an unfortunate accident was 
playing truculent military music. The 
mental change Kipps underwent was, in its 
way, what psychologists call a conversion, 
In a few moments all Kipps’ ideals were 
changed. He who had been “practically a 
gentleman,” the sedulous pupil of Coote, the 
punctilious raiser of hats, was instantly a 
rebel, an outcast, the hater of everything 
“stuck up,” the foe of Society and the social 
order of to-day. Here they were among the 
profits of their robbery, these people who 
might do anything with the world. . . 

“No thenks,” he said to a dish. 

He addressed a scornful eye at the 
shoulders of the lady to his le’t. 

Presently he was refusing another dish, 
He didn’t like it—fussed-up food! Probably 
cooked by some foreigner. He finished up 
his wine and his bread. . . 

“No thenks.” 

* No thenks.” 

He discovered the eye of a diner fixed 
curiously upon his flushed face. He 
responded with a glare. Couldn’t he go 
without things if he liked? 
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“What’s this?” said Kipps to a great 
green cone, 

“ Ice,” said the waiter. 

“ Tl ’ave some,” said Kipps. 

He seized fork and spoon and assailed the 
bombe. It cut rather stiffly. ‘“ Come up!” 
said Kipps with concentrated bitterness, and ‘ 
the truncated summit of the bombe flew off 
suddenly, travelling eastward with remark- 
able velocity. Flop, it went upon the floor 
a yard away, and for a while time seemed 
cmpty. 

At the adjacent table they were laughing 
all together. 

Shy the rest of the bombe at them ? 

Flight ? 

At any rate a dignified withdrawal. 

“No!” said Kipps, “no more,” arresting 
the polite attempt of the waiter to serve him 
with another piece. He had a vague idea 
he might carry off the affair as though he had 
meant the ice to go on the floor—not liking 
ice, for example, and being annoyed at the 
badness of his dinner. He _ put both 
hands on the table, thrust back his chair, 
disengaged a purple slipper from his napkin 
and rose. He stepped carefully over the 
prostrate ice, kicked the napkin under the 
table, thrust his hands deep into his pockets 
and marched out—shaking the dust of the 
place as it were from his feet. He left 
behind him a melting fragment of ice upon 
the floor, his gibus hat, warm and com- 
pressed in his chair, and in addition: every 
social ambition he had ever entertained in 
the world. 

§ 7. 

Kipps went back to Folkestone in time 
for the Anagram Tea. But you must not 
imagine that the change of heart that came 
to him in the dining-room of the Royal 
Grand Hotel involved any change of attitude 
towards this promised social and intellectual 
treat. He went back because the Royal 
Grand was too much for him, 

Outwardly calm, or at most a little flushed 
and ruffled, inwardly Kipps was a horrible 
tormented battle-ground of scruples, doubts, 
shames and self-assertions during that three 
days of silent desperate grappling with the 
big hotel. He did not intend the mon- 
strosity should beat him without a struggle, 
but at last he had sullenly to admit himself 
overcome, The odds were terrific. On the 
one hand himself—with, among other things, 
only one pair of boots; on the other a vast 
wilderness of rooms, covering several acres, 
and with over a thousand people, staff and 
visitors, all chiefly occupied in looking 
queerly at Kipps, in laughing at him behind 
his back, in watching for difficult corners at 
which to confront and perpiex him and 
inflict humiliations upon him, For example, 
the hotel scored over its electric light. 
After the dinner the chambermaid, a hard 
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unsympathetic young woman with a superior 
manner, was summoned by a bell Kipps had 
rung under the impression that the button 
was the electric-light switch. “ Look ’ere,” 
said Kipps, rubbing a shin that had suffered 
durjng his search in the dark: “ why aren’t 
there any candle or matches?” The hotel 
explained and scored heavily. 

“Tt isn’t every one is up to these things,” 
said Kipps. 

“ No, it isn’t,” said the chambermaid with 
ill-concealed scorn, and slammed the door 
at him. 

“S’pose I ought to have tipped her,” said 
Kipps. 

After that Kipps cleaned his boots with 
a pocket-handkerchief and went for a long 
walk, and got home in a hansom; but the 
hotel scored again by his not putting out his 
boots and so having to clean them again in 
the morning. The hotel also snubbed him 
by bringing him hot water when he was fully 
dressed and looking surprised at his collar ; 
but he got a breakfast, I must admit, with 
scarcely any difficulty. 

After that the hotel scored heavily by the 
fact that there are twenty-four hours in the 
day and Kipps had nothing to do in any 
of them. He was a little footsore from his 
previous day’s pedestrianism, and he could 
make up his mind for no long excursions. 
He flitted in and out of the hotel several 
times, and it was the polite porter who 
touched his hat every time that first set 
Kipps tipping. 

“What ’e wants is a tip,” said Kipps. 

Soat the next opportunity he gave the man 
an unexpected shilling, and having once put 
his hand into his pocket there was no reason 
why he should not go on. He bought a 
newspaper at the bookstall and tipped the 
boy the rest of the shilling ; and then went 
up by the lift and tipped the man sixpence, 
leaving his newspaper inadvertently in the 
lift. He met his chambermaid in_ the 
passage and gave her half a crown. His 
head began to spin. He resolved to demon- 
strate his position to the entire establish- 
ment in this way. He didn’t like the place, 
he disapproved of it politically, socially, 
morally, but he resolved that no taint of 
meanness should disfigure his sojourn in its 
luxurious marble halls. He went down by the 
lift (tipping again), and being accosted by a 
waiter with his gibus, tipped the finder half 
acrown. He had a vague sense that he 
was making a flank movement upon the 
hotel and buying over its staff. They would 
regard him as a “character,” they would get 
to like him. He found his stock of small 
silver diminishing, and replenished it at a 
desk in the hall. He tipped a man in bottle 
green who looked like the man who had 
shown him his room the day before, and then 
he saw a visitor eyeing him, and doubted 
whether he was in this instance doing right. 
Finally he went out and took chance ’buses 
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to their destinations, and wandered a little 
in remote wonderful suburbs, and returned. 
He lunched at a chop house in Islington, 
and found himself back in the Royal Grand, 
now unmistakably footsore and London- 
weary, about three. He was drawn towards 
the dining-room by a neat placard about 
afternoon tea, 

It occurred to him that the campaign of 
tipping upon which he had embarked was 
perhaps after all a mistake. He was con- 
firmed in this by observing that the hotel 
officials were watching him, not respectfully, 
but with a sort of amused wonder, as if to 
see whom he would tip next. However, if 
he backed out now they would think him an 
awful fool. Every one wasn’t so rich as he 
was. It was his way to tip. Still .. 

He grew more certain the hotel 
scored again. 

He pretended to be lost in thought, and so 
drifted by, and having put hat and umbrella 
in the cloak-room, went into the drawing- 
room for afternoon tea. 

There he did get what for a time he held 
to be a point in his favour. The room was 
large and quiet at first, and he sat back 
restfully until it occurred to him that his 
attitude brought his extremely dusty boots 
too prominently into the light, so instead he 
sat up; and then people of the upper and 
upper middle classes began to come and 
group themselves about him and have tea 
likewise, and so revive the animosities of the 
previous day. 

Presently a fluffy, fair-haired lady came 
into prominent existence a few yards away. 
She was talking to a respectful low-voiced 
clergyman, whom she was possibly enter- 
taining at tea. “ No,” she said, “ dear Lady 
Jane wouldn't like that.” 

“Mumble, mumble, mumble,” from the 
clergyman. 

“Poor dear Lady Jane was always so 
sensitive,” the voice of the lady sang out 
clear and emphatic. 

A fat, hairless, important-looking man 
joined this group, took a chair and planted 
it firmly with its back in the face of Kipps, a 
thing that offended Kipps mightily. “Are 
you telling him,” gurgled the fat hairless man, 
“about dear Lady Jane’s affliction?” A young 
couple, the lady brilliantly attired and the man 
in a magnificently cut frock-coat, arranged 
themselves to the right, also with an air 
of exclusion towards Kipps. “ I’ve told him,” 
said the gentleman in a flat abundant voice. 
“My!” said the young lady, with an Ameri- 
can smile. No doubt they all thought Kipps 
was out of it. A great desire to assert him- 
self in some way surged up in his heart. He 
felt he would like to cut in on the conversa- 
tion in some dramatic way. A monologue 
something in the manner of Masterman. At 
any rate, abandoning that as impossible, he 
would like to appear self-centred and at 
ease. His eye, wandering over the black 
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surfaces of a noble architectural mass close 
by, discovered a slot beneath an enamelled 
plaque of directions. 

It was some sort of a musical box! As a 
matter of fact it was the very best sort of 
Harmonicon and specially made to the scale 
of the hotel. 

He scrutinised the plaque with his head 
at various angles and glanced about him at 
his neighbours. 

It occurred to Kipps that he would like 
some music, that to inaugurate some would 
show him a man of taste and at his ease at 
the same time. He rose, read over a list 
of tunes, selected one haphazard, pressed 
his sixpence—it was sixpence !—home, and 
prepared for a confidential refined little 
melody. 

Considering the high social tone of the 
Royal Grand it was 1eally a very loud instru- 
ment indeed. It gave vent to three deaf- 
ening brays, and so burst the dam of silence 
that had long pent it in. It seemed to be 
chiefly full of the great-uncles of trumpets, 
megalo-trombones and railway brakes. It 
made sounds like shunting trains. It did 
not so much begin as blow up your outer 
defences and rush forward to storm under 
cover of melodium shrapnel. It had not so 
much an air as a ricochette. The music had 
in short the inimitable quality of Sousa. It 
swept down upon the friend of Lady Jane, 
and carried away something socially striking 
into the eternal night of the unheard ; the 
American girl to the left of it was borne 
shrieking into the inaudible. “ HIGH cock- 
alorum Tootle-tootle lootle loo. HIGH 
cockalorum tootle lootle loo. BUMP, bump, 
bump, BUMP.” Native American music, 
full of native American sounds, full of the 
spirit of Western college yells and election 
howls, joyous exorbitant music from the 
gigantic nursery of the Future, bearing the 
hearer along upon its torrential succession 
of sounds, as if he was in a cask on Niagara. 
“Whiroo! Yah and have at you! The 
strenuous Life! Yaha! Stop! A Reprieve ! 
A reprieve! No! Bang! Bump! 

Everybody looked round, conversation 
ceased and gave place to gestures. 

The friend of Lady Jane became terribly 
agitated. “Can’t it be stopped?” she 
vociferated, pointing a gloved finger, and 
saying something to the waiter about 
“That dreadful young man.” 

“Ought not to be working,” said the 
clerical friend of Lady Jane. 

The waiter shook his head at the fat 
hairless gentleman. People began to move 
away. Kipps leant back luxurious, and 
then tapped with a half-crown to pay. He 
paid, tipped like a gentleman, rose with an 
easy gesture, and strolled towards the door. 
His retreat evidently completed the in- 
dignation of the friend of Lady Jane, and 
from the door he could still discern her 
gestures as asking, “Can’t it be stopped ?” 
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The music fcllowed him into the passage 
and pursued him into the lift, and only died 
away completely in the quiet of his own 
room, and afterwards from his window he 
saw the friend of Lady Jane and her party 
having their tea carried out to a little table 
in the court. BUMP, bump, bump, BUMP 
floated up to him. But it was his only 
score ; all the rest of the game lay in the 
hands of the upper classes and the big 
hotel. And presently he was doubting 
whether even this was really a point. It 
seemed a trifle vulgar, come to think it 
over, to interrupt people when they were 
talking. 

He saw a clerk peering at him from the 
office, and suddenly it occurred to him that 
the place might get back at him tremen- 
dously over the bill. 

They would probably take it out of him 
by charging pounds and pounds. 

Suppose they charged more than he had ! 

The clerk had a particularly nasty face, 
just the face to take advantage of a vacil- 
lating Kipps. 

He became aware of a man in a cap 
touching it, and produced his shilling auto 
matically, but the strain was beginning to 
tell. It was a deuce and all of an expense 
this tipping. 

If the hotel chose to stick it on to the 
bill something tremendous, what was Kipps 
todo? Refuse to pay? Make a row? 

If he did he couldn’t fight all these men 
in bottle green. . .. 

He went out about seven, and walked for 
a long time, and dined at last upon a chop 
in the Euston Road, and sat and rested 
in the Metropolitan Music Hall for a time, 
until a trapeze performance unnerved him, 
and finally he came back to hed. He tipped 
the lift man sixpence, and wished him good- 
night. In the silent watches of the night 
he reviewed the tale of the day’s tipping, 
went over the horrors of the previous night’s 
dinner, and heard again the triumphant 
bray of the harmonicon devil, released from 
its long imprisonment. Every one would be 
told about him to-morrow. He couldn't 
goon! Headmitted his defeat. Never in 
their whole lives had any of these people 
seen such a Foolas he! Ugh!... 

His method of announcing his withdrawal 
to the clerk was touched with bitterness. 

“Tm going to get out of this,” said Kipps, 
blowing windily. “ Let’s see what you got 
on my bill.” 

“One breakfast ?” asked the clerk. 

“Do I Jook as if I'd ate two?... ” 

At his departure Kipps, with a hot face, 
convulsive gestures, and an_ embittered 
heart, tipped every one who did not promptly 
and actively resist, including an absent- 
minded South African diamond merchant, 
who was waiting in the hall for his wife. 
He paid his cabman a four-shilling piece at 
Charing Cross, having no smaller change, 
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and wished he could burn him alive. Then, 
in a sudden reaction of economy, he refused 
the proffered help of a porter, and carried 
his bag quite violently to the train. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
KIPPS ENTERS SOCIETY, 
6: #. 
SUBMISSION to Inexorable Fate took Kipps 
to the Anagram Tea. 

At any rate he would meet Helen there 
in the presence of other people, and be 
able to carry off the worst of the difficulty 
of explaining his little jaunt to London. He 
had not seen her since his last portentous 
visit to New Romney. He was engaged to 
her, he would have to marry her, and the 
sooner he faced her again the better. Before 
wild plans of turning Socialist, defying the 
world and repudiating all calling for ever, 
his heart on second thoughts sank. He felt 
Helen would never permit anything of the 
sort. As for the Anagrams he could do no 
more than his best, and that he was resolved 
to do. What had happened at the Royal 
Grand, what had happened at New Romney, 
he must bury in his memory, and begin again 
at the reconstruction of his social positioa. 
Ann, Buggins, Chitterlow, all these, seen in 
the matter-of-fact light of the Folkestone 
corridor train, stood just as they stood before 
—people of an inferior social position who 
had to be eliminated from his world. It was 
a bother about Ann, a bother and a pity. 
His mind rested so for a space on Ann until 
the memory of those Anagrams drew him 
away. If he could see Coote that evening 
he might, he thought, be able to arrange 
some sort of connivance about the Anagrams, 
and his mind was chiefly busy sketching 
proposals for such an arrangement. It 
would not of course be ungentlemanly cheat- 
ing, but only a little mystification. Coote 
very probably might drop him a hint of the 
solution of one or two of the things, not 
enough to win a prize but enough to cover 
his shame. Or failing that he might take a 
humorous quizzical line and pretend he was 
pretending to be very stupid. There were 
plenty of ways out of it if one kept a sharp 
look-out. . . . 

The costume Kipps wore to the Anagram 
Tea was designed as a compromise between 
the strict letter of high fashion and seaside 
laxity ; a sort of easy semi-state for after- 
noon. Helen’s first reproof had always 
lingered in his mind. He wore a frock-coat, 
but mitigated it by a Panama hat of romantic 
shape with a black band, grey gloves, but 
for relaxation brown button boots. The only 
other man besides the clergy present, a new 
doctor with an attractive wife, was in. full 
afternoon dress. Coote was not there. 

Kipps was a little pale but quite self- 


possessed as he approached Mrs. Bindon 
Botting’s door. He took a turn while some 
people went in, and then faced it manfully. 
The door opened and revealed—Ann ! 

In the background through a draped door- 
way, behind a big fern in a great art pot, 
the elder Miss Botting was visible talking to 
two guests ; the auditory background was a 
froth of feminine voices. 

Our two young people were much too 
amazed to give one another any formula of 
greeting, though they had parted warmly 
enough. Each was already in a state of 
extreme tension to meet the demands of 
this great and unprecedented occasion of 
an Anagram Tea. “Lor!” said Ann—her 
sole remark ; and then the sense of Miss 
Botting’s eye ruled her straight again. She 
became very pale, but she took his hat 
mechanically and he was already removing 
his gloves. “Ann,” he said in a low tone, 
and then “ Fency !” 

The eldest Miss Botting knew Kipps was 
the sort of guest who requires nursing, and 
she came forward vocalising charm, She 
said it was “awfully jolly of him to come, 
awfully jolly. It was awfully difficult to get 
any good men !” 

She handed Kipps forward, mumbling in 
a dazed condition, to the drawinz-room, and 
there he encountered Helen looking un 
familiar in an unfamiliar hat. It was as if 
he had not met her for years. 

She astonished him. She didn’t seem to 
mind in the least his going to London. She 
held out a shapely hand, and smiled en- 
couragingly. “ You’ve faced the anagrams ?” 
she said. 

The second Miss Botting accosted them, 
a number of oblong pieces of paper in her 
hand, mysteriously inscribed. ‘Take an 
anagram,” she said, “Take an anagram,” 
and boldly pinned one of these brief 
documents to Kipps’ lapel. The letters 
were “Cypshi,” and Kipps from the very 
beginning suspected this was an anagram 
for Cuyps. She also left a thing like a long 
dance programme, from which dangled a 
little pencil, in his hand. He found himself 
being introduced to people, and then he was 
in a corner with a short lady in a big bonnet, 
who was pelting him with gritty little bits of 
small talk, that were gone before you could 
take hold of them and reply. 

“Very hot,” said this lady. ‘Very hot 
indeed—hot all the summer—remarkable 
year—all the years remarkable now—don’t 
know what we’re coming to—Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Kipps ?” 

“Oo rather,” said Kipps, and wondered 
if Ann was still in the hall. Ann! 

He ought not to have stared at her like a 
stuck fish and pretended not to know her. 
That couldn’t be right. But what was 
right ? 

The lady in the big bonnet proceeded to 
a second discharge. ‘Hope you're fond of 























anagrams, Mr. Kipps—difficult exercise— 
still one must do something to bring people 
together—better than Ludo anyhow— Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Kipps?” 

“Ann fluttered past the open door. Her 
eyes met his in amazed inquiry. Something 
had got dislocated in the world for both of 
them. . 

He ought to have told her he was 
engaged. He ought to have explained 
things to her. Perhaps even now he might 
be able to drop her a hint. 

“Don’t you think so, Mr. Kipps?’ 

“Oo rather,” said Kipps for the third 
time. 

A lady with a tired smile, who was 
labelled conspicuously “* Wogdelenk,” drifted 
towards Kipps’ interlocutor, and the two 
fell into conversation. Kipps found himself 
socially aground. He looked about him. 
Helen was talking to a curate and laughing. 
Kipps was overcome by a vague desire to 
speak to Ann. He was for sidling door- 
ward. 

“What are you, please?” said an extra- 
ordinarily bold tall girl, and arrested him 
while she took down “ Cypshi.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what it means,” 
she explained. “ [’m ‘Sir Bubh.’? Don’t you 
think anagrams are something chronic ? ” 

Kipps made stockish noises, and the young 
lady suddenly became the nucleus of a 
party of excited friends who were forming a 
syndicate to guess, and barred his escape. 
She took no further notice of him. He 
found himself jammed against an occasional 
table, and listening to the conversation of 
Mrs. “Wogdelenk” and his lady with the 
big bonnet. 

“She packed her two beauties off to- 
gether,” said the lady in the big bonnet. 
“Time enough too. Don’t think much 
of this girl she’s got as housemaid now. 
Pretty, of course, but there’s no occasion for 
a housemaid to be pretty—none whatever. 
And she doesn’t look particularly up to her 
work either. Kind of ’mazed expression.” 

“You never can tell,” said the lady 
labelled “ Wogdelenk ”—“ you never can 
tell. My wretches are big enough, Heaven 
knows, and do they work? Not a bit of 
(nr 

Kipps felt dreadfully out of it with regard 
to all these people, and dreadfully in it with 
Ann. 

He scanned the back of the big bonnet, 
and concluded it was an extremely ugly 
bonnet indeed. It got jerking forward as 
each short dry sentence was snapped off at 
the end, and a plume of osprey on it jerked 
excessively, 

“She hasn’t guessed even one !” followed 
by a shriek of girlish merriment, came from 
the group about the tall bold girl. 

They'd shriek at him presently, perhaps. 
Beyond thinking his own anagram might be 
Cuyps, he hadn’t a notion. What a chatter 
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they were all making! It was just like a 
summer sale! Just the sort of people who'd 
give a lot of trouble and swap you! And 
suddenly the smouldering fires of rebellion 
leapt to flame again. These were a rotten 
lot of people, and the anagrams were 
rotten nonsense, and he, Kipps, had been a 
rotten fool to come. There was Helen 
away there, still laughing with her curate. 
Pity she couldn’t marry a curate and leave 
him (Kipps) alone! Then he’d know what 
todo. He disliked the whole gathering 
collectively and in detail. Why were they 
all trying to make him one of themselves ? 
He perceived unexpected ugliness every- 
where about him. There were two great 
pins jabbed through the tall girl’s hat, and 
the swirls of her hair below the brim, with 
the minutest piece of tape tie-up showing, 
did not repay close examination. Mrs, 
“ Wogdelenk ” wore a sort of mumps band- 
age of Jace, and there was another lady 
perfectly dazzling with beads and jewels and 
bits of trimming. ‘They were all flaps and 
angles and flounces—these women. Not 
one of them looked as neat and decent a 
shape as Ann’s clean trim little figure. 
Echoes of Masterman woke up in him again. 
Ladies indeed ! Here were all these chatter- 
ing people, with money, with leisure, with 
every chance in the world, and all they could 
do was to crowd like this into a couple of 
rooms and jabber nonsense about anagrams, 

“Could Cypshi really mean Cuyps ?” 
floated like a dissolving wreath of mist 
across his mind. 

Abruptly resolution stood armed in his 
heart. He was going to get out of this ! 

‘“’Scuse me,” he said, and began to wade 
neck-deep through the bubbling tea-party. 

He was going to get out of it all! 

He found himself close by Helen. “I’m 
orf,” he said, but she gave him the briefest 
glance. She did not appear to hear him. 
“Still, Mr. Spratlingdown, you szst admit 
there’s a limit even to conformity,” she was 
saying .... 

He was in a curtained archway, and Ann 
was before him carrying a tray supporting 
several small sugar bowls. 

He was moved to speech. “ What a 
Lot !” he said ; and then mysteriously, “ I’m 
engaged to her.” He indicated Helen’s new 
hat, and became aware of a skirt he had 
stepped upon. 

Ann stared at him helplessly, borne past 
in the grip of incomprehensible imperatives. 

Why shouldn’t they talk together ? 

He was in a small room and then at the 
foot of the staircase in the hall. He heard 
the rustle of a*dress, and what was conceiv- 
ably his hostess was upon him. 

“But you’re not going, Mr. Kipps?” she 
said. 

“T must,” he said— “I got to.” 

“But Mr. Kipps !” 

“T must,” he said—“ I’m not well.” 
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“ But before the guessing ! 
tea!” 

Ann appeared and hovered behind him. 

“I got to go,” said Kipps. 

If he parleyed with her Helen might 
awake to his desperate attempt. 

“ Of course, if you must go.” } 

“It’s something I’ve forgotten,” said 
Kipps, beginning to feel regrets. ‘“Reely 
I must.” 

Mrs. Botting turned with a certain 
offended dignity ; and Ann, in a state of 
flushed calm that evidently concealed much, 
came forward to open the door. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, “I’m very 
sorry,” half to his hostess and half to her, 
and was swept past her by superior social 
forces —like a drowning man in a mill-race— 


Without any 
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and into the Upper Sandgate Road. He 
half turned upon the step, and then slam 
went the door... . 

He retreated along the Leas a thing 
of shame and perplexity; Mrs. Botting’s 
aggrieved astonishment uppermost in his 
mind. . 

Something—reinforced by the glances of 
the people he was passing—pressed its 
way to his attention through the tumultuous 
disorder of his mind. 

He became aware that he was still wearing 
his little placard with the letters “ Cypshi.” 

“Desh it!” he said, clutching off this 
abomination. In another moment its several 
letters, their task accomplished, were scatter- 
ing gleefully before the breeze down the 
front of the Leas. 


(70 be continued. ) 


HUSH O’ 


THE HAY, 


BY HERBERT FARJEON. 


O I jus’ lay down in the hush o’ the hay, 
S An’ the smell was as sweet as honey. 
A feller don’t keer at a time like this 
Fer persition an’ wealth an’ money. 


He only keers to be out in the air 
An’ under the deep blue skies ; 


An’ to gaze at the poppies an’ cornflowers blue 
A-noddin’ as he lies. 


He only keers to live in the fields 
Where the crickets chirp an’ leap ; 

An’ the rustlin’ smell o’ the harvest corn 
Sends a feller off to sleep. 


Oh, give me the country—its hush an’ quiet, 


+ dS 


An’ the cock o’ the mornin’ crow ; 
An’ give me the home o’ the daffodils 
That live by the river’s flow ; 


An’ give me the low o’ the plaintive cow, 
An’ the evenin’ harvest-call ; 
An’ the gentle lap o’ the sea’s white waves 


On the sea-shore as they fall. 
































After the portrait by J. Northcote, R.A. 


Or. Johnson. 


THE JOHNSON CLUB. 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 


TO ROCHESTER. 


BY SIDNEY LEE, 


Prior of the Club for the season, 1905. 


i 
T least one club is in active exist- 
ence in London to keep Dr. 
Johnson’s memory green; and 


once a year the members, faithful to 
their master’s example, make holiday far 
from the turmoil of Fleet Street—that 
babbling thoroughfare, of which, in the 
religion of literary men, the Doctor is 
the patron saint. At Lichfield and at 
Ashbourne, at Oxford and at Cambridge, 
and on many another classic spot which 
their heré’s living presence hallowed, 
has the Johnson Club toasted in solemn 
silence of a summer evening the Doctor’s 
immortal spirit. This year the Club 
pursued his shade to Rochester, where 
he rusticated in the penultimate July 
of his long life. The records of this 


summer outing of the Doctor are some- 
what halting, and the more scrupulous 
members of the Johnsonian fraternity 
questioned the propriety of honouring 
at their summer festival so unsubstantial 
an association. More especially was it 
objected that the ball-room of the Bull 
Inn was the only available meeting-place 
in the town; and that, although Tracy 
Tupman flirted there with the widow 
3udger, none could assert that the walls 
ever echoed with Dr. Johnson’s voice. 
As prior or president of the Johnson Club 
for the season, I offered to justify the 
choice on sound and philosophic principles. 
I endeavoured to show that disciples of 
the master of English literary biography 
were loyal to a pertinent tradition in 
feasting together on a July night by the 
banks of the Medway, even if the old 


*,* The illustrations are from the collection of A. Rischgitz. 
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ball-room of the Bull Inn, wherein I 
addressed myself to my task, creaked 
with Pickwickian rather than with John- 
sonian memories. 


Il. 
Rochester and its Antiquities. 
A noble line of precedents, reaching 
farther back, indeed, than Johnson or 
Dickens, justifies your literary Londoner 


Oa 


Dickens only, but Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, Pepys and Hogarth, all travelling 
from London in the fading eras, sur- 
veyed the selfsame fagades and passed 
beneath the selfsame doorways. — Light- 
heartedly will he bend his ear to listen 
for the irreverent laughter with which 
Pepys broke the silence of the cathedral 
nave. Joyfully will he conjure up a 
glimpse of Hogarth and an artist friend 
(Scott) playing hopscotch in the colon- 


% 





“The silent High Street of Rochesteris full of gables, with old beams and timbers carved into strange 
faces.”—Dickens (Seven Poor Travellers), 


in taking a summer jaunt to Rochester. 
After a very casual study of literary 
history, his heart cannot fail to glow, as 
he jostles the crowd in the narrow High 
Street, with that pleasurable excitement 
which comes of treading in the footsteps 
of heroes—of heroes, too, in festive 
mood. Visions of Sir John Falstaff as 
well as of Mr. Pickwick may easily 
besiege his brain as he watches from 
the bridge the shifting shadows of the 
castle, or toils up the succession of 
eminences which issue in Gadshill. No 
one would willingly underrate the in- 
trinsic attractions of the city’s buildings. 
Few towns are more richly endowed 
with archeological treasure. But the 
lettered Londoner, when his eyes rest in 
Rochester on Norman arch or Tudor 
gable, may be pardoned if he repress for 
the moment his archzeological curiosity, 
and play instead with the seductive 
fancy that not Dr. Johnson and Charles 


nade beneath the Guildhall. Scarcely 
one of the inspiring objects which meet 
the tourist's gaze in Rochester lacks 
association with some heroic pilgrim, 
who, being dead, still speaketh in book 
or picture. 

Much brick and stone and wood sur- 
vive in Rochester to feed the iilusion 
that the tourist is walking in a century 
that is no more. Only in two respects 
is he disposed to quarrel with the 
modern dispensation of affairs. He 
cannot reconcile himself to the stunted 
spiie on the cathedral tower; nor can 
he speak patiently of the removal of 
the great stone bridge, with its ten 
arches and pillared balustrade, which 
for five centuries was a glory of the 
kingdom, and was as familiar to Charles 
Dickens in boyhood as to Shakespeare 
and Pepys and Dr. Johnson. It is 
now fifty years ago since the noble 
bridge of stone was replaced by the 


























existing structure of iron. Mr. Pickwick, 
were he with us now, could no longer 
refresh his mind with the beauty of the 
prospect, . 


III. 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 


The distinguished traveller of old could 
not avoid Rochester if he would. It lay 
on the high road from Dover to London, 
and Dover was always the favoured port 
of distinguished personages going to or 
coming from the Continent. Many are 
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monk before he told his tale, ‘ Lo, 
Rochester stant heer fast’ by.” 

Near two centuries passed away before 
any greater than Chaucer crossed the 
great stone bridge. Then it was traversed 
by Shakespeare, who put on_ indelible 
record some of his reminiscences of 
the city. There is no positive proof of 
any performance at Rochester by the 
company of actors to which Shakespeare 
belonged. The corporation archives do 
not seem to have been yet thoroughly 
searched. But there is convincing evi- 
dence, albeit indirect, of the presence of 











Rochester in the sixteenth century. 


From a plate in Smith's ** Particular Description of England,” 1583, 


the memories of great and gorgeous em- 
bassies which broke their journey in the 
city in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Moreover, Rochester 
stood on the line of march for pilgrims 
from London to Canterbury. Chaucer 
and his friends passed through it. The 
merry host of the Tabard reminded the 


Shakespeare and his colleagues on more 
than one occasion in the town, Three pro- 
fessional visits did they pay to Dover, and 
one day at least they played in each of the 
four cities Faversham, Maidstone, Folke- 
stone, and Hythe. On each of those seven 
occasions must the great dramatist, like 
Chaucer, have “stood fast by ” Rochester, 
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(Chaucer's Tales), 


A Pilgrimage to Canterbury. 


After Stothard 


avery one knows how Shakespeare laid 
a vivacious scene of the First Part of 
Henry IV. in the yard of a Rochester 
inn, ° 

But he has something more to say 
of Rochester. Gadshill, which. over- 
looks the town, had an_ unenviable 
reputation as the haunt of highway 
robbers, before, during, and after Shake- 
speare’s day. ‘The spot figures in this 
disagreeable character in the old play 
on which Shakespeare based his histories 
of Henry IV. and Henry V. But his 
genius sheds a new distinction on the un- 
holy scene which he, like his predecessor, 
places on the unholy hill. It is due to 
the dramatist’s own invention that Sir 
John Falstaff plays after his own immortal 
fashion the part of footpad on Gadshill ; 
it was Shakespeare’s own affluence of 
humour which brought the knight face to 
face with the men of buckram there. ‘lhe 
Sir John Falstaff Inn has long stood near 
the site of that moving encounter, and 
keeps its memory green. ‘The place is 
thus hallowed not alone by the shade of 
Charles Dickens, who set up his last 
home on the summit of Gadshill: the 
ghosts of Shakespeare and of Falstaff 
still hover about it. 

In the dramatist’s day the Crown Inn, 
with its ample courtyard, was the leading 
inn at Rochester. ‘The old edifice has 
long since been replaced by a modern 
brick building of homely dimensions. In 
its pristine glories it was reckoned by 
Elizabethans a house fitted for the 
accommodation of princes ; doubtless it 
must be distinguished from the anonymous 
house of call which Shakespeare’s carriers 
frequented and rated low. Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare’s Queen, with a_ brilliant 
retinue, once sojourned at the Crown 
for four days, and many another sovereign 
came to the city in her wake. Restoration 
House still preserves at Rochester the 
memory of the visit of Charles II. on 
the way to his coronation, But the 
hurried flight from the town of Charles’ 
brother, James II., as he was rowed on 
a December night of 1688 in a little 
skiff down the Medway on his journey 
to France, is the most exciting episode 
in the history of English kingship in 
which Rochester played a part. In the 
course of the centuries, the fame of 
the Crown Inn was eclipsed by its 
brother the Bull, which was little jumior 
in age. 




















IV. 
Pepys and Hogarth. 


But the affairs of kings and queens do 
not exhilarate the robust man of letters. 
He prefers to dwell on the pilgrimages 
of less exalted persons. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare left no confidential memo- 
randa of their touring experience at 
Rochester. But autobiographic —con- 
fessions are the peculiar fruit of many 
later visits of literary men. First in every 
gallery of garrulous chroniclers of personal 
impressions comes Samuel Pepys, and he 
was often at 
Rochester on 
dockyard _ busi- 
ness in the ad- 
jacent town of 
Chatham. On 
the first visit, 
which he de- 
scribed in his 
diary, loquacious 
Pepys was in his 
freest and frank- 
est humour, All 
he saw or heard 
provoked him 
to reckless 
iaughter., 

The explana- 
tion of his 
frivolous frame 
of mind will not 
please the rigid 
moralist. Mrs. 
Pepys did not 
accompany him, 
and it is to be 
feared that 
during this 
“pnleasantest 
journey in all 
respects that ever [Pepys] had in his 
life,” his volatile spirits were cheered by 
the many flirtations with Rochester or 
Chatham beauties in which he indulged 
in his wife’s absence. 

Boisterous merriment distinguished no 
less conspicuously another tour which was 
made to Rochester in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, under the leadership 
of Hogarth, one of the greatest artists and 
satirists. Hogarth was wont to meet his 
cronies of an evening at the Bedford Arms 
in Covent Garden; and on May 26th, 
1732, he, with four companions—two 
fellow-painters, an attorney and a woollen- 





From an original by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
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draper—suddenly resolved at midnight 
to pay Rochester a visit. ‘The attorney, 
Ebenezer Forrest, afterwards wrote a 
detailed, but plain and unadorned, narra- 
tive of the tour by way of “a burlesque on 
historical writers, recording a series of 
insignificant events entirely uninteresting 
to the reader.” Forrest’s manuscript is 
in the British Museum, and it is illustrated 
by nine plates, of which six are from 
Hogarth’s pencil, two are by his com- 
panion, Samuel Scott, whom Horace 
Walpole called the English Canaletto, and 
the last, entitled “‘lhe Embarkation,” 
although it is 
the work of 
Scott, is en- 
livened by hu- 
morous _ figures 
by Hogarth. 
The Bedford 
Arms Club, as 
Hogarth’s party 
dubbed itself, 
walked at dead 
of night from 
Covent Garden 
to Billingsgate, 
and there hired 
a boat to Graves- 
end. Between 
the hours of 
eight and ten in 
the morning they 
marched briskly 
over the eight 
miles between 
Gravesend and 
Rochester. At 
one o’clock they 
regaled them- 


Samuel Pepys. selves with a 


substantial 
dinner at the 
Crown. The fare was not to be de- 
spised. “A dish of soles and flounders, 
with crab sauce,” was followed by 
‘calves’ hearts stuffed and roasted, the 
liver fried andother appurtenances minced, 
a leg of mutton roasted, some green peas, 
all very good and well drest, with good 
beer and excellent port.” After dinner 
they sought adventures in Chatham. 
Hogarth’s spirits ran so high that he 
stopped on the road to play hopscotch 
with Scott under the colonnade of the 
Town Hall, which nearly faced their inn. 
The next five days were spent in rambles 
through neighbouring villages and towns, 
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and many a trivial misadventure was 
chronicled by the attorney who acted as 
historiographer of the merry party. 


¥. 
Dr. Johnson. 


Dr. Johnson visited Rochester in less 
cheerful conditions than Pepys or 
Hogarth. He was an old man, seventy- 
four years of age, when he left London for 
the Medway on July 10th, 1783. He was 
recovering, too, from a slight paralytic 
stroke, which had deprived him for some 
hours, three weeks before, of the power of 
speech. His 
host at Roches- 
ter, Bennet 
Langton, was a 
friend and 
admirer of 
thirty years’ 
standing ; his 
name lives for 
ever in Bos- 
well’s pages, 


and is_ practi- 
cally unknown 
elsewhere. It 
was with no 
great enthusi- 
asm that, on 


July 10th, John- 
son embarked 
at Billingsgate 
for Gravesend 
on his way to 
Langton’s 
house. “ Lang- 
ton and I have 
talked,’’ the 
Doctor wrote in 
confidence to 
his friend Mrs. 
Thrale, two days before, “of passing 
a little time at Rochester together, till 
neither knows well how to refuse, though 
I think he is not eager to take me, 
and I am not desirous to be taken. 
His family is numerous, and his house 
little. I have let him know, for his relief, 
that I do not mean to burden him more 
than a week.” But the visit passed 
pleasantly, if placidly, and was prolonged 
to thirteen days. General Paoli, the 
Corsican hero, whose dignified bearing 
Johnson admired, was a fellow-guest of 
Langton ; and Johnson delighted in the 
intercourse of a new friend—John Long- 


From an auto-portrait. 
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ley, recorder of Rochester, 
father of ‘Tait’s predecessor on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, 
Apart from conversation with congenial 
acquaintances, Johnson enjoyed some 
quiet exercise during his thirteen days at 
Rochester. He “ took four little journeys 
in a chaise, and made one little voyage 
on the Medway with four Misses 
[Langton’s daughters] and their maid.” 
“But,” the Doctor adds regretfully, “ they 
were very quiet.” On July 23rd he 
returned to Bolt Court. “I came back 
by water,” he wrote to Mrs. Thrale the 
same day, “in a common boat, twenty 
miles for a 
shilling; and 
when I landed 
at Billingsgate 
I carried my 
budget myself 
to Cornhill be- 
fore I could get 
a coach, and 
was not much 
incommoded. 
: I am very 
well except that 
my voice soon 
falters, and I 
have not slept 
well, which I 
imputed to the 
heat. ; 
Whether __ this 
short rustication 
has done me 
any good I 
cannot tell; I 
certainly am not 
worse, and am 
very willing to 
think myself 
better.” John- 
son’s sanguine belief was hardly justified. 
He suffered much through the following 
winter, and though there was a delusive 
return of strength next spring, and he 
dined among his friends again with 
eager appetite, he sank gradually in the 
autumn, and breathed his last in Bolt 
Court on December 13th, 1784, seven- 
teen months after he carried his budget 
from Billingsgate to Cornhill on his way 
back from Rochester. ‘‘ Nobody,” wrote 
Boswell of the Doctor's last days, “ was 
more attentive to him than” his Rochester 
host Langton, who took a lodging in 
Fleet Street in order to be near his dying 


who 


was 
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friend. Ze teneam moriens deficiente manu 
(“ May I hold thee as I die with faltering 
hand ”)—a quotation from Tibullus, which 
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mighty precedent of the Pickwick Club, 
which met near eighty years ago under the 
same roof of the Bull Inn that sheltered 
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the Doctor addressed to, Langton—was the Johnson Club in July 1905. Dickens, 
one of the last speeches that came from although he was born elsewhere, spent 
Johnson’s lips. seven years of receptive childhood, from 
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A drawing by Hogarth, 
VI. 
Charles Dickens. 


Whatever the claims to notice of 


Shakespeare and Pepys, of Hogarth and 
Johnson, no society of literary men can 
visit Rochester 


without recalling the 





The Embarkation, 











4 to 11, at the adjacent town of Chatham, 
where his father—the Mr. Micawber of 
his fiction—was employed as clerk in the 
navy pay office. ‘The novelist had his 
fist schooling at Chatham, and all his 
boyish leisure was spent in rambles about 
Rochester cathedral and castle, or along 
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the banks of the Medway. From the 
Pickwick Papers to Edwin Drood, 
which he left unfinished at his death, 
reminiscences of Rochester abound in his 
work. He describes the city both under 
its own name and many pseudonyms. 
He does not always write of it with 
enthusiasm. He is at times more truth- 
ful than complimentary. Rochester is 
the Dullborough of the Uncommercal 
Traveller, Dickens wrote disrespectfully 
of the great town clock that it was 
“as moonfaced and as weak a clock 
as man’s eyes ever saw”; and. of the 
Guildhall that it was “a mere mean 
little heap of bricks, like a chapel gone 
demented.” Yet Dickens always loved 
the town, and he purchased Gadshill 
Place in March 1856 in fulfilment of a 
childish aspiration. His affection for his 
last homestead passed ordinary bounds, 
He lavished thought and money on its 
improvement until the day of his sudden 
death there, on June gth, 1870. 

No sensible Londoner can fail to 
venerate Dickens’ memory. If he be 
wise he will spend one summer day at 
Rochester each year, and raise his glass 
in honour of his name in the ball-room 
of the Bull Inn. It was on_ Jingle’s 
recommendation that the Pickwick Club 
put up at that hostelry. ‘Good house 
—nice beds,” was that adventurer’s 





Gadshill. 


paradox of a testimonial; “very dear 
—half a crown in the bill if you look at 
the waiter—charge you more if you dine 
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at a friend’s than they would if you dine in 
the coffee-room—rum fellows, very.” The 
inn has undergone little change in its fabric 
since Jingle spoke those words. ‘The bed- 
room whence Mr. Winkle was summoned 
to do battle with Dr. Slammer of the 97th 


The Falstaff Inn, Gadshill. 
is still identifiable, and “‘the elevated den” 
for the musicians in the ball-room has 
known no renovator’s hand. ‘The tourist 
would do well, too, to follow the course 
of Mr. Winkle’s equestrian exercise in 
the direction of Muggleton, and to track 
Messrs. Pickwick, Snodgrass and Winkle 
in their pursuit of the heart-broken ‘Tup- 
man through Cobham Park to the Leather 
Bottel in the adjacent village. 

Not that it is only in Pickwick that 
Rochester looms large and clear. ‘The 
reader of “ David Copperfield” will re- 
member David’s passage through the 
town, and Mr. Miucawber’s conviction, 
on inquiry, that there was an 
opening for a man _ of his 
talent in the Medway coal trade. 
Rochester is the scene of the 
Christmas tale of the “Seven 
Poor Travellers,” wherein the 
novelist successfully pleaded, 
after his wont, for the reform of 
a mismanaged ancient endow- 
ment,—Richard Watts’s charit- 
able fund, for the relief in 
Rochester of poor wayfarers 
“being neither common rogues 
nor proctors.” 

Before he take his departure, 
let the lettered Londoner finally 


and reverently salute the inscription on the 
brass in the south transept of Rochester 
Cathedral, which bears these words : 


CHARLES DICKENS 
BORN AT PORTSMOUTH SEVENTH OF FEBRUARY I8I2 DIED AT GADSHILL PLACE 
BY ROCHESTER NINTH OF JUNE 1870 BURIED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 





TO CONNECT HIS MEMORY WITH THE SCENES IN WHICH HIS EARLIEST AND HIS LATEST 
YEARS WERE PASSED AND WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL AND 
ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD WHICH EXTENDED OVER ALL HIS LIFE 


THIS TABLET WITH THE SANCTION OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER IS PLACED BY HIS EXECUTORS. 
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a BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 
| 
ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM IIyYDE. 
HEN autumn stains and dapples Of garth and fell; 
The diverse land, For the silent sunlight weaves “ 
Thickly studded with apples The orchard spell, 
The apple-trees stand. Bough, bole and root, 
Mysterious, hung with leaves, 
Their mystery none discovers, Embossed with fruit. 
So none can tell — 
Not the most passionate lovers Though merle and throstle were loud, 
‘ 
“For the silent sunlight weaves | 
The orchard spell.” ‘ 
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APPLE-TREES. 





Silent ¢#e’r passion in spring, Is an effortless passion, 

A blush of blossom wild-scented ; Fruit, bough and stem, 

And now when no song-birds sing, A beautiful patience 

They are heavy with apples and For them. 

proud 

% And supremely contented — Frost of the harvest-moon 
All fertile and green and sappy, Changes their sap to wine ; 
“ 














“Frost of the harvest moon.” 


No wish denied, Ruddy and golden soon 
Exceedingly quiet and happy Their clustered orbs will shine, 
And satisfied ! By favour 


Of many a wind, 


No jealousy, anger, or fashion Of morn and noon and night, 
Of strife Full-filled from core to rind 
Perturbs in their stations With savour 


The apple-trees. Life Of all delight. 




















BY CLIFFORD MILLS. 


5 OU must try,” said Miss Molly’s 
mother as they left the vicarage 
together that morning, “to 

show every one what a good little girl 

you are.” 

Miss Molly was remembering this, but 
as yet they had met not a single person, 
The long country lane to the station 
twisted along by bordering hedges of 
wild roses and elder bushes, and on the 
high flowering nettles the bees hovered 
humming. 

“Where,” said Miss Molly, “is my 
goodness when it does not show?” 

Miss Molly’s mother looked down on 
her dainty four-year-old daughter. ‘The 
child’s big eyes were raised to hers in 
serious question. “Oh! you sweet!” 
cried her mother, and stooped and kissed 
her ; and just then Farmer Jones, who 
was also going to town, overtook them, 
and offered them a lift in his trap. 
“‘Parson’s little lass be tired!” he said. 

Miss Molly’s mother thought this very 
kind, so they got up alongside of him 
and Miss Molly sat in the middle. 

Miss Molly was not sure if she quite 
liked it. She felt a little dizzy, and 
mother’s arm round her was so tight, 
it pinched. Farmer Jones was also 
alarming: his face was fat and red; and 
when he laughed, his body, which was 
very big and round, shook surprisingly. 
Miss Molly had never seen any one like 
him. She looked at him in wonder for 
quite a long time. 

“Did God make asked 


him?” she 


her mother presently in an awe-stricken 
whisper. 

Her mother was afraid the farmer might 
overhear. 


‘Of course, dear child. God 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND, 


makes — everything,” she answered 
quickly. 

When they got into the train her 
mother put Miss Molly into a corner of 
the carriage, and began to read the 
newspaper. Miss Molly was not feeling 
exactly content with herself. Farmer 
Jones had gone without her showing 
him what a good little girl she was. For 
a moment depression claimed her, then 
her eyes fell on her new shoes shining 
with bright buckles. She laughed aloud 
with delight as she beheld them; the 
pretty things were her very own. A lady 
opposite laughed too. 

** Pretty shoes !” she said. 

“Yes,” Miss Molly said, “they are 
mine—God made them.” 


“No, dear child,” corrected her 
mother, “the shoemaker made your 
shoes.” 


Miss Molly looked at her foot-gear dis- 
consolately fora moment. She really felt 
a little slighted by this apparent neglect 
of Heaven. Then her face brightened. 
“I ’spects,” she explained sweetly to the 
rest, ““God’s got a bit tired after making 
Farmer Jones.” 

When they got out of the train, Miss 
Molly stared. ‘What a bigness!” she 
cried. “Where am I?” 

“This,” said her mother, ‘is London. 
You must keep quite close to me; if you 
should get lost, I should spend my time 
looking for a needle in a _ bundle of 
hay.” 

This sounded so interesting that Miss 
Molly thought of nothing else for five 
minutes. 

“Do you often do it?” she asked 
presently. 
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**So they got up alongside 
of him, and Miss Molly 
sat in the middle.” 


But her mother had forgotten, and 
Miss Molly had to explain. 

“No, you funny pet,” her mother said, 
“but I should for the first time, if I lost 
you.” 

A motor car whizzed by them, and Miss 
Molly clung, affrighted, to her mother’s 
skirts. Certainly,” said her mother, 
“the streets are more dangerous than 
when I was a child.” 

‘They went on a long way. Miss Molly 
felt sorry for her shoes. There was a 
splash of mud on one of the buckles. 
“What are we doing this for?” she 
asked at last, loyally battling with fatigue 
and disinclination, 

“We are doing this for pennies,” her 
mother said -- big pennies which I hope 
a good man will give me for the story I 
have written for him; and then brother 
Jack will be able to go to the seaside, 
and each day when the big waves come 
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tumbling on to the sands they 
will take with them into the deep 
sea some of his naughty cough, 
until one day it will be quite 
gone, and—we shall all be happy 
again. 

“T see,” said Miss 
Moliy eagerly, with 
quickening _ steps. 
“Where does the 

good man live ?” 

Her mother 
stopped in front 
of a_ building. 
“ Here,” she 
cried, with a 
little laugh, in 
which fear and 
hope mingled. 
Miss Molly hung 
back. ‘The 
place was not 
inviting— 
many stairs 
and gloom. 
“Are you 
sure,” she 
asked _ fear- 
fully, ‘‘ that 
the man is good?” 

Her mother saw diffi- 
culties ahead, and the 
moment for such was 
inopportune. 

“The man,” she said 
with emphasis, “is very 
very good,—in here a 
little girl will be much safer than in the 
streets.” 

Miss Molly banished doubt, and toiled 
bravely, with her mother’s help, up four 
flights of stone stairs. “The good man 
lives a bit nearer Heaven than we do,” 
she adn:itted, when they reached their 
destination. 

Sut disappointment awaited them. 
The editor was unavoidably absent, and 
his return uncertain to an hour or so. 
Miss Molly’s mother hung aghast in the 
doorway, with the MS. upon which she 
had staked her hopes in her hand. The 
porter, who saw her consternation, 
suggested her returning shortly. This, 
however, was impossible, a well-meaning 
relative, who lived inconveniently at 
Hampstead, having insisted on inviting 
Miss Molly to luncheon that day. 

Miss Molly’s mother went downstairs 
again with the tears on her eyelashes and 
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her castle in the air in ruins. Miss Molly 
spoke to her three times and got no reply. 
This was dull; so when a boy with a 
monkey smiled, and the monkey took off 
his hat to her, Miss Molly let go her hold 
of the maternal skirts and followed the 
boy and the monkey. A nearer acquaint- 
ance of the latter becoming alarming, she 
looked round for consolation, and alas! 
her mother was not to be seen. Miss 
Molly’s eyes got round with fear, She raa 
forward a few steps, crying loudly. 

“You lost?” asked the monkey boy — 
foreseeing a possible reward in the finding 
of her. ‘Come with me ; street not safe 
for little girl.” 

Miss Molly looked at the monkey boy,— 
she felt she liked him, and held out her 
hand; but the monkey made a sudden 
spring. “Take him away,” Miss Molly 
shrieked, “take him away !” and backed 
into a doorway. 

Something familiar in her surroundings 





“Miss Molly hung back.” 


struck her,—the gloom, the stone steps,— 
it was the house of the good man where 
little girls were quite safe. The organ 
boy, watching, saw the little figure speedily 
disappear up the staircase. 

The Editor, who had meanwhile sud- 
denly returned, was looking at a card he 
had found on his table. ‘‘ Humph!” he 
remarked to the sub-editor, “I am sorry 
I missed her ; she is a new hand, but she 
will make her mark yet. Did she leave 
anything ?” 

The sub-editor, who was middle-aged 
and cynical, was prejudiced against new 
hands, and considered the Editor danger- 
ously enterprising where recruits were 
concerned. ‘‘No,” he said, with a con- 
temptuous shrug of his shoulders, 

“\What’s that ?” cried the Editor, wheel- 
ing round suddenly. Some one was knock- 
ing in curious fashion at the door. He 
went forward and opened it, and started 
at sight of Miss Molly, in sun-bonnet and 
white piqué, on the thres- 
hold. 

“Thank you,” Miss 
Molly said graciously, and 
walked into the room. 

‘The two men were too 
surprised to speak. Miss 
Molly climbed into a chair. 
It took her some time. 
When she was_ seated 
she looked up. “You 
would say,” she asked 
the two, with a confiding 
smile, “‘that I was safe 
here ?” 

Miss Molly’s charms 
were of a kind that assert 
themselves through 
tumbled curls and _ tear- 
stained cheeks. The 
Editor, who was young and 
enthusiastic, fell a victim 
to them on the spot. 

“Yes, you are quite safe, 
little one,” he cried, sur- 
veying his strange visitor 
with delight. 

Miss Molly gave a sigh 
of content. ‘I wasn’t, in 
the streets,” she affirmed. 
“They are,” she added 
with big eyes, “more dan- 
gerous even than when my 
mother was a child.” 

The two men exchanged 
glances. 
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‘Where on earth has she come from ?” 
the Editor cried. 

“ New lady contributor,” the sub-editor, 
who disapproved of the female novelist, 
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” 


“Bless my soul!” cried the sub-editor, 
who prided himself on never being sur- 
prised ; ‘‘so you do tell stories.” 

Miss Molly blushed. ‘Not since I 


“‘* Bless my soul!’ cried the suv-editor, who prided himself on never being surprised 
‘so you do tell stories?’” 


remarked with a grim smile ; ‘‘ doubtless 
heard of your partiality.” 

The Editor bent over Miss Molly. 
“Who are you, and where do you come 
from, sweetheart ?” he asked. 

“Tam,” Miss Molly replied in dignified 
tones, “Miss Molly ; and I have come to 
town to see—you.” 


broke the cream-jug,” she faltered. ‘“‘It’s 
a bad thing to do,—you see, God knew 
all along it was not poor pussy.” 

“IT see,” said the sub-editor. The 
Editor had walked quickly to the window. 
“This, then, is merely a friendly visit on 
your part? You have nothing in the way 
of fiction to offer us?” 
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“No,” Miss Molly replied uncompre- 
hendingly, regarding with composure the 
notice on the wall opposite, that declared 
the editorial time was precious and not 
to be intruded upon. 

““What’s that?” she asked, pointing 
to it. 

“ That,” said the sub-editor, “ is to tell 
people that the Editor ”—he indicated his 
colleague— is a busy man.” 

“What's busy ?” Miss Molly asked. 

‘Tt means,” said the sub-editor, “ that 
he has a lot of work to do.” 

Miss ,Molly regarded the Editor 
attentively through her curls. ‘ When 
will he begin it ?” she asked in interested 
tones. 

The sub-editor laughed; it was the 
first time on record for years, ‘The 
Editor was on the eve of starting for a 
cruise to Norway, and the sub-editor had 
ideas on the subject. ‘ You ask him,” he 
said grimly. 

‘The Editor had come back to his chair. 
Miss Molly welcomed him with an 
encouraging smile. “You are a_ busy 
man,” she said. “ When I grow up, I 
am going to be busy too,—I am going to 
help God do things. He’s not time for 
everything.” She thrust her feet out for 
inspection. “Would you believe it?” 
she asked in mysterious tones: “ He never 
made these shoes. You see, He’s got a 
bit tired lately —after making Farmer 
Jones.” 

“ And who,” asked the Editor, assuming 
a becoming gravity, “is Farmer Jones ? ” 


Miss Molly regarded him in superior 
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fashion. “You would never think it,” 
she said seriously—‘‘ but God did make 
him.” 

The faces of 
concerting. 

“T know,” said Miss Molly, ruffled, 
“for my mother told me,” 

The Editor pulled himself together. 
* But where do you come from, little 
girl?” he asked. ‘Where ¢# your 
mother ?” 

Miss Molly brightened. ‘It’s the first 
time,” she declared, “‘but she is doing it 
now,—she said she would if I got lost. 
She ts looking for a needle ina bundle of 
hay.” 

At this moment voices were heard 
outside, and the Editor hurriedly flew to 
the door, A wild-eyed, pale-faced young 
woman stood on the threshold. 

“It’s scarcely possible she can be here,” 
she cried in distracted tones, “but my 
little girl not half an hour ago——” ‘Then 
she uttered a cry that stirred the men’s 
hearts strangely, for she had caught sight 
of Miss Molly, who had wriggled down 
from the chair. 

““ Have you found the —needle ?” Miss 
Molly cried in excited tones, rushing 
forward. 

‘The Editor stooped and picked up 
something that Miss Molly’s mother had 
tossed aside as she entered. 

‘““Ah!” he said in gratified tones, ‘‘this, 
I take it, is the MS. in question,” 

But Miss Molly’s mother never even 
heard him; she was on her knees kissing 
Miss Molly. 


her hearers were dis- 


IN A CHILD’S ALBUM. 


ARJORIE’S age is a tithe of mine, 

M Yet I’m the child in all else, it seems; 
Life, the problem I cannot divine, 

To her is a bead on a string of dreams ; 
Ah, but the wizardry deep in her eyes, 
Marjie the wondersome, Marjie the wise! 
Scolding and spelling are “ wickedy fings,” 

Everything else in her world is fair ; 

Home is the chord of her blithe heartstrings, 


For Mother and Dollie and Father are there, — 
Add me a fourth to that favourite three, 
Marjie the winsome, Marjie the wee! 


J.P. c 





